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PHRENOLOGY. 
=a 
——— “ Fert animus mutatas dicere formas.”—dOvid. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In all speculative exercises of the mind not di- 
rectly arising from the universal principle of self-preserva- 
tion, the general good should be our prevailing motive: 
there are some quiescent mortals whose thoughts rarely 
stray from home, or seek employment beyond the un- 
avoidable cares of a dull existence; and even among those 
who are possessed of a restless and excursive imagination, 
whose plastic genius enables them from present know- 
ledge to derive endless combinations, expatiating with 
active fancy over the remotest realms of possibility, there 
are, over whose minds the evanescent light of discovery 
passes like a meteoric flash, and is lost for ever; while 
others, more fortunately endowed, can trace it from its 
first faint glimmerings like the approach of early morn, 
until at length, to crown their patient perseverance, it 
beams forth in mid-day radiance. It is the duty of mor- 
tals to employ as much as possible of their time in the 
search of knowledge, since this is indeed one way by which 
4 proper use is made of Heaven's various gifts. Man isa 
free agent—the splendid, the interminable book of crea- 
tion is‘ever open before him, and he is at perfect liberty to 
avail himself of the facilities it affords for the improve- 
ment of his faculties, and the melioration of his present 
condition, as far as may be reconcileable to the dictates of 
divine and human law. Happy would it have been for 
the literary world had such liberal maxims stayed the 
hand of that execrable Mahomedan bigot who 
destroyed the vast Alexandrian library in his furious zeal, 
or could they even soften the antipaganian intolerance of 
some of our own cotemporaries; yet happily, in spite of 
the Omars® and Agrippas} of the present day, springs 
of human invention are now in their full career of activity ; 
each hour reveals to us some novel application of the ele. 
ments, some secret in the great arcana of the universe, 
which, until brought to light by fortuitous circumstances, 
was as little present to the eye of science.as aerostation was 
to the ancient patriarchs It not unfrequently happens that 
ideas arise from time to time, which, if reduced to prac- 
tice, would lead to the most beneficial results, but which 
are, perchance, quickly laid aside and forgotten, until our 
pecollection is roused by the mortification of seeing them 
carried into effect by some more energetic projection.¢ 
With these considerations full in my view, I make no 
difficulty i in coming forward to claim the patronage of the 
public, since, in contributing my mite td the general stock 








* Omar, Caliph of Arabia, took Alexandria in 636. 

+ Cornelius Agrippa, born at Cologne in 1486, amongst other 
curious productions, wrote a treatise upon the vanity of the 
sciences, &c. in which he undertakes to prove ‘that there 
is nothing more pernicious and more dangerous for the life 
of man, and for the salvation of bis soul, than the arts and 
sciences,” 

¢ I bave often thought a machize to write in the dark 
would be a great acquisition; in the silence of night, when 


of science, I only comply with the bounden duty of 
every science-loving member of society. 

My thoughts have long been intensely occupied in di- 
gesting a plan, the most extraordinary and interesting 
that has ever yet been offered to the world—a plan which, 
if brought to maturity, will, in process of time, be the means 
of relieving human kind from the greatest source of in- 
felicity. It has been the fate of many of the greatest and 
most useful promoters of knowledge to undergo severe 
persecution, to have their doctrines made the subject of 
ridicule, their motives misrepresented, and their efforts for 
the advancement of general good rendered ineffectual by 
calumny and incredulity. Happily, many of the chief 
obstacles to the progress of scientific research, and the con- 
sequent increase of our rational enjoyments, have been 
removed by the all-powerful action of time, as well as by 
thegrowing influence of a taste for actual experiment, which 
latter ever has been, and always will continue to be, the 
most potent auxiliary of true philosophy. Many systems, 
driven for a time mercilessly about by the fluctuations of 
opinion, have, in more auspicious moments, triumphed 
over malice and scepticism, over the tyranny of supersti- 
tion, and braved the brunt of the withering breath of igno- 
rance. Of all the philosophic innovators who have re- 
cently excited the attention of metaphysicians, and of phy- 
siologists, none have encountered more opposition than the 
adherents of Gall and Spurzheim; yet, if we consider 
their doctrines with impartial attention, we may perhaps 
be induced to own that they are founded on the basis of 
that eternal fitness of things which is evidently conspicu- 
ous throughout all created nature. Is it to be supposed, 
that the supreme power by which each agent in the vast 
economy of the universe is so admirably adapted to its 
peculiar function, more especially in the human micro- 
cosm, should merely fill up the cavity of the skull with a 
huge useless mass of pulpy substance? Certainly no: 
anatomy shows that the brain is the fountain of the ner- 
vous system—the very throne of sensation, to which the 
external organs of the senses communicate their impres- 
sions, and from which bodily action receives its impulse. 
Must not, then, the justness of our perceptions depend 
upon the fitness or excellence of this great seat of power, 
and upon its due capability of motion, which is the origin 
of all sensation? By hearing, seeing, feeling, smelling, 
and tasting, certain ideas of the state and qualities of ob- 
jects are obtained and conveyed to the senserium by ap. 
propriate ramifications. The air, agitated by sound, 
excites the nerve spread over the surface of the tympanum, 
and, by the measure of the vibration and delicacy of the 
ear, gives a pleasing or uneasy sensation. Whoever will 
attentively listen to the lengthened pulsations of a deep. 
toned bell, may distinguish several different tones har. 
moniously combined in one, in this resembling light, which 
is composed of all the colours united. In seeing, the rays 
of light reflected from the object pass through the refract- 
ing medea of the eye, are received upon the retina, and 
propagated by motion through the nerves to the brain. 


are by sudden or irregular vibrations, rough tones, dispro- 


the general sense of feeling by unexpected or violent blows : 
and all these external causes produce, in various degrees, 
certain spasmodic effects upon the nervous system, by in- 
terrupting the genial course of.those invisible fluids which 
pervade all nature, but particularly the human frame. 
Contemplating this exquisite tissue of cause and effect, 
can we for a moment refuse to each propensity, sentiment, 
or intellectual faculty, ‘* a local habitation and a name ?” 
By the labours of those who have studied to ascertain 
the nature and causes of insanity, it is proved that an un- 
sound mind is always accompanied by defects in the form 
of the skull; but, since the variety in heads is as great as 
that in mental endowments, from the acknowledged mad- 
man or ideot to the most accomplished and highly-gifted 
individual; so there must be some perfect form of the cra- 
nium, in which is indicated all the good and great quali- 
ties of human nature, and all deviation from this form 
must denote either excess or deficiency, to restrain or cor- 
rect which would be productive of superlative good. It 
remains, then, to show how the assistance of art may be 
called in to direct the operations of nature. I intend, there- 
fore, shortly to lay before you a prospectus which will clearly 
show that I am not a vain projector. From history, an- 
cient and modern, we learn that even the skulls of adults 
admit of being moulded into various shapes. The eastern 
devotees, to attract notice from the superstitious natives, 
and gain a reputation for sanctity, sometimes flatten the 
tops of their heads, by continually carrying onthem a heavy 
flag-stone. Some squeeze their vencr able caputs into a coni- 
cal, and some into a square shape, by which we must be con- 
vinced of the possibility of effecting an universal change 
in men and manners, by means of pressure judiciously ap- 
plied, so applied as to suit exactly the circumstances of each 
case: for instance, should an unlucky bump give an unfor- 
tunate propensity to rhyming and jingling, to the great 
detriment of the individual himself, the annoyance of his 
friends, and increase of his enemies, the dangerous organ 
might be so far shaped down, that, instead of increasing 
the noisy rabble of Grub-street, he might become of great 
use as an excellent pin-maker, cobbler, blacksmith, or 
bell-hanger. 
What advantages would parents have of shaping their 
children’s genius to whatever line of business might best 
suit private profit or public advantage! How often do 
we see talents misplaced, or heterogenously combined ! 
The lines once so sarcastically applied to a very elevated 
character, 
‘*Who, in the space of one revolving moon, 
Was poet, fiddler, statesman, and buffvon,” 
may remind us of some in these days, who, from similar 
bumps and depressions, might lawfully claim at least three- 
fourths of the satirical remark. Amongst other cases where 
pressure would be applicable to the exigencies of the state, 
I will mention the fears of a too abundant population. 
When the apparatus is ready, our political economists will 
only have to fix a sufficient number of machines upon the 
amative organs of the nation in order to check effectually 


The optic net-work is offended by colours of particular | the dreaded evil, for the propensities and the organs reci- 
harshness, rugged forms, ugly faces, as the auditory nerves | procally support one another, 


When men of genius or business are at a loss for expe- 


portioned intervals, chimes, discords, &c.; the taste, by | dients, nothing is more common than an applying of 








the body is at rest, the fancy ig uncommonly vivid. - 


bitter, acid, or acrid ; the nostrils, by nauscous odours ; or | the fingers to the pericranium or envelope of the head, 
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Nature seems to point out the necessity of stirring up the 
organs by irritation. 
“Thus Bavius, when invention fails, 
With rueful vigour bites his nails, 
Or scratches eagerly hia head, 
A rallying sign when wit has fied.” 

Here, were I gifted with the daring genius of Swift, I 
could demonstrate what the pioneers of literature really 
are, and by what minute, and apparently despicable, agents 
the excitation of literary talent is frequently accomplished ; 
but at present ** the maggot docs not bite.” A part of my 
plan is, that acollege of craniologists be established, whose 
professors, by unremitting attention to the best and most 
perfect proportions, should be capable of detecting inci- 
pient vices in the conformation of the caput, and, by timely 
topical application, repress the pernicious and encourage 
the beneficent organs, to facilitate which, as well as for 
opportunity of requisite inspection, the heads of those un- 
der cure to be kept close-shaved, until, after due proba- 
tion, the college think proper to give a certificate, duly 
signed, setting forth exactly the state and measure of the 
patient's abilities. 

Tu provide against any great national emergency, a 
sufficient number of heads may be constantly in training, 
and a strict register kept of the nation’s intellectual re- 
sources; thus should we be always prepared with abun- 
dance of talent, either for exportation or for home con- 
sumption, inspectors, properly qualified, being always 
ready to declare, upon oath, whether the applicants be fit 
fur counsellors, colonists, critics, or cobblers; musicians, 
anagistrates, merry Andrews, or ministeraof state ; hang- 
men, highwaymen, heroes, or butchers, &c. &c. Thus 
some would obtain lucrative offices by only taking off their 
wigs, and a parliamentary candidate, by submitting tothe 
razor, might be elected by acclamatson, immediately upon 
inspection of his pole ! 

It is ugged by the opposers of craniology, that it leads to 
fatalism, materialism, and atheism: but let us consider 
that the evil inclinations that constitute so many fatal va- 
Tivtics in our race are, according to an acknowledged axiom 
in theology, the direct consequences of Adam's 'fall from 
the state of innocence and perfection, which would other- 
wise have been the ever-flowing blissful inheritance of his 
children: and this original defect we are exhorted to coun- 
teract with all our energy. Those who are incorrigible 
being unfit for society, are removed from it by seclusion, 
banishment, or death, as agreed upon by common consent, 
the true source of all human laws. 

Whatever, in our composition, is most exercised, inva- 
riably gains strength, and, on the contrary, it loses its force 
by disuse. Thus, if an organ indicates a propensity, and 
that propensity is indulged, both will grow stronger; but, 
by being curbed or repressed will become dormant. Whole 
nations may be se addicted to the exercise of the destruc- 
tive and malignant organs, as to acquire a decided and in- 
herent character of eruelty; but, according to the prin- 
ciples I have laid down, is it not evident that, by ingenious 
management, and well-adapted mechanical contrivance, 
our nature may, at some future time, be so far improved 

as to realise the delicious dreams of the benevolent author 
of ** Memoirs of the Year 2500?” 

The greatest patriotism, the most extended views, or 
the utmost energy, cannot bring to maturity this theory 
without the perfect concurrence and united assistance 
of others. I must await the decision of the enlightened } 
portion of the community before I can venture to explain 
my apparatus, or previous to my entrance into farther de- 
tails of this stupendous undertaking. I have employed 
much time in serious consideration of the means and ma- 
chinery by which this glorious object may be accomplished ; 
and, could I flatter myself with being the first who has 
found out how the study of craniology can be made uni- 
versally available for the benefit of the human kind, I 
might loudly exclaim, with the exulting poet, 

Opus exegi, monumentum ere perennius.” 


The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
— 
(CONCLUSION OF LETTER XIV.) 





(From the Leeds Mercury.) 

-A stranger in Rome is likely to be much disappointed 
in the size of the ancient temples. With two or three ex- 
ceptions, they are very diminutive, and I incline to think 
that all the temples of which any remains exist in Rome, 
might stand on the area occupied by the church and piazza 
of St. Peter's. Small as were their dimensions, a great 
proportion of the space was devoted to architectural displa 
—to peristyles and porticoes. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the ancient priests did not sermonize, and 
therefore space was not required for a large congregation : 
the principal object in the plans of temples seems to have 
been to enclose an altar for sacrifices, and to give room for 
the statue of the divinity, symbols, offerings and trophies. 
The general form of the temples is that of a parallelogram, 
and several have had peristyles, like the Greek temples, 
though a greater number had merely colonnades in front. 
There is a considerable number of circular temples in 
Rome, for the most part very small, and some having an 
external colonnade, others an internal one. Of these, after 
the Pantheon, the temple of Vesta*is by far the most 
beautiful: it consists in a small round cella of beautiful 
masonry, encircled by fluted Corinthian columns support- 
ing a handsome entablature: the whole is of marble, and 
must, when new, have been a gem of architecture, but at 
present the ground about it is miserably filthy, and it is 
disfigured by a roof which seems to have been taken from 
some pig-cote. The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli is of the 
same kind as this in Rome, perhaps still more admirable 
in its proportions, and delightful in its situation, but in- 
ferior in size and in materials. Nearly all the circular 
temples were’ built of brick, and as their facing of marble 
and their external columns are gone, it requires a power- 
ful exercise of the imagination to invest their naked walls 
with any beauty. ‘ ; 

There are several classes of ancient tombs, amongst 
which the tomb of the Scipios may be seared as a model 
of the earliest. It is situated near the 
inside of the gate of St. Sebastian, but outside of the 
ancient Porta Capena, and at the commencement of the 
Via Appia, along which road the sepulchres extended to a 
great distance. It was only in the year 1780, that this 
tomb was accidentally discovered, by digging in a vine- 
yard: the subterraneous part of it merely remains, exca- 
vated in a bed of pozzolana, and composed of several 
small low chambers, connected by, narrow passages. In 
this plain receptacle, containing a single sarcophagus and 
several tablets bearing inscriptions, lay the noblest family 
of republican Rome—her greatest heroes, her best and 
wisest citizens. ‘The names of the conquerors of Spain, 
Africa, and Asia are recorded with the utmost simplicity, 
so that you would scarcely distinguish a consul’s from a 
peasant’s tombstone. ‘The upper story of the tomb, in 
which, according to Cicero, were statues of the Scipios 
and of Ennius, no longer exists. You are aware that this 
family was remarkable for interring the bodies of its dead, 
whilst all the other noble Romans burnt the corpses. 
Verri bas made this tomb the scene of his classical work, 
the ** Notti Romane,” (Roman Nights) in which he as- 
sembles the spirits of the illustrious Romans, and makes 
them discourse in language not unworthy of them. 
Another class of sepulchres is that of which the Mauso- 
leum of Cecilia Metella seems to have formed the model. 
It is circular, lofty, and faced with beautiful Tavertine 
stone: the enormous strength of the walls, which are 
more than thirty feet in thickness, caused it to be used as 
a fortress in the middle ages; but the chamber is small, 
being intended only to contain the body of one woman, 
the wife of Crassus, who alleviated his griefs or indulged 
his ostentation, by erecting so durable a monument. Of 
the same form, though of inferior magnitude, is the Plau- 
tian Tomb near Tivoli; and the imperial tombs of Au- 
gustus and Adrian carried the design into the colossal 
and superb. The Pyramid of Caius Cestius is the onl 
sepulehre of that form in Rome; it contains a small 


*This Tempe has borne immemorially the name of Vesta, 
by which I therefore call it; the antiquaries, who have a 

tr for new.ehristentng buildings, statues, &c. con- 
end that it was not hers, but belon to some other god or 
goddess; however, until these gentlemen can on some 
one of the half-dozen divinities whose claims they have es- 
poused, it may be as well for ordinary people to give it the 
old name, especially for me, seeing that you would be very 
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little edified by the statement of an antiquarian dispute, sup- 
ported by scraps of Latin and loads of modern canments. 
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chamber in the centre, and theentrance to it being blocked 
up by a stone precisely resembling the other stones of 
which the pyramid was built, and being also in a situation 
which no one could have divined, a new entrance has been 
cut into it. The pile is a hundred and twenty feet high, 
and ninety-five wide at the base; its — is fine, 
and it is in perfect preservation. Of Cestius nothing is 
known but from the inscription, which states that he was 
a Septemvir Epulon, that is, one of the seven officers who 
superintended the. preparation of the sacred feasts,‘ and 
that the pyramid was erected by his heir, according to his 
testamentary request, and finished in 830 days: he is 
believed to have lived about the age of Augustus. I shall 
not notice the diversified forms of the crowd of private 
sepulchres, which stood on the different roads about e, 
and of which fragments still exist. But I must say one 
word about the catacombs, though I cannot. satisfsctorily 
ascertain their origin. These remarkable cemeteries .con- 
sist in irregular passages and numerous small chambers 
cut in the pozzolana (a sand stone extremely soft whilst it 
remains in the earth, but becoming hard from exposure to 
the. air;)-and they are many miles in extent, with innu. 
merable ramifications. They were formed by the ancient 
Romans, and some gehen it-was simply for the pur- 
pose of digging out the stone, though this is highly im. 
Poo rom the narrowness and intricacy of the passages 
t is certain that they were used by the early Christians, 
in times of persecution, as places of e, where they 
performed the rites of their: religion, and: their mar. 
tyrs were buried, as well as their dead erally. The 
sides of the passages are scooped into shallow ledges just 
large enough to contain a human body, and the front was 
built up with stone, on which inscriptions were traced, 
Ecclesiastical historians affirm, that no less than fourteen 
Popes, and 174,000. martyrs were interred -there, and im- 
mense quantities of bones have been collected in them by 
the later Popes, who have dispersed them as holy relics 
throughout the churches of Rome and the catholic world. 
At the catacombs of ‘St. Sebastian you‘are assured, that 
the passages extend for a distance of five and twenty 
miles, and that, nearly half a century ago, forty-five Ger- 
mans went in, and relying on their numbers, penetrated 
further than their guide would accompany them, in con- 
sequence of which they were lost in the mazes, and were 
never sccn again, though diligent search was made for 
em. 
The most ancient buildings in Rome, and the only relic 
of the kingly epoch, are a prison and a sewer. The Mua- 
mertine prison, built by Ancus Martius, and enlarged by 
the addition of another apartment in the time of ius 
Tullius, is composed of two subterranean chambers, built 
cf large uncemented blocks of stone: the dungeon is 
under the Capitoline hill, and the entrance was by a hole 
in the ceiling of each.room, sufficiently large to allow the 
prisoner to be let down, Here Jugurtha atoned for his 
crimes by the cruel death of famine ; here the fellow-con- 
spirators of Cataline received the punishment of their 
treason; and here, it is.asserted, Peter and Paul were 
confined nine months, and only released to:go to their 
martyrdom. This last fact, I imagine, is very apocryphal, 
but on the faith of it the upper part of the prison has 
been converted into a church call . Pietro in Carcere. 
The Cloaca Maxima, or common sewer of ‘the city, is a 
work unrivalled in its kind, and was constructed by Tar- 
quin the Proud, not as if he had been building for a 
small town, but for an immense and ‘eternal city.” It 
is of the most solid Etruscan architecture, being vaulted 
with three successive arches of stone, the vast blocks of 
which are intimately united without:cement; and it is so 
large that a cart loaded with hay might pass along it. 
This prodigious work has survived the fires, the. floods, 
and every other calamity which has happened to Rome 
during twenty-three centuries, and at the present day per- 
fectly answers the end for which it was originally built. 

I have mentioned in a previous letter the Antonine 
Column, and I must not pass the antiquities of Rome 
without mentioning the Column of Trajan, on the model 
of which the former was made. It stands in the Forum 
of Trajan between the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, and 
the bas-reliefs, with which it is covered in unbroken series 
from the bottom to the top, are in excellent preservation ; 
they represent the victories of that Em 
Dacians, and there are two thousand five hundred figures 
on the column: when examined, the sculpture appears 
fine, but it is exceedingly difficult toexsmine, and nearly 
impossible to derive pleasure from it. ‘Fhe figures are too 
small to be well discerned without a rather painful atten- 
tion, and if you would trace the spiral series, in order to 
comprehend the representations, you must walk round ‘the 
column more than twenty:times. I have-never beet, atile 
to accomplish this, and therefore I have merely the gene- 
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citadels, passing rivers, &c.: the sculpture, however, is | mit; but I think this grant must either not be generally | coffee, both declaring that were they to contend till next 
engraved, and it is a valuable memorial of the arms, :os- | known, or its efficacy must be doubted, as I never saw | Christmas, in the manner prescribed by the terms of the 
tumes, vessels, and buildings of the time when it was | any Catholic bow on passing these obclisks. bet, neither eould carry off the prize. The New Orleans 
executed, The Column is of noble proportions, and forms The ancient aqueducts of Rome are works of immense | champion is the safer and wore cautious player, and makes 
a get and beautiful object. It originally sustained the | size and importance. They brought pure water from the / sure of his hits; the other strikes with more boldness, and 
colossal statue of Trajan, but it now bears the bronze | heart of the Appennines, from the Alban Mount, and | frequently relinquishes a good hazard for the more doubtful 

chance of counting double. The result of the contest shows 


figure of St. Peter: indeed, such has been the rage of the | from the Lake of Bracciano, to furnish inexhaustible sup- 
ies to the capital; and the modern city owes its abun- | that they are well matched Adv. March 29. 


Popes for consecrating and appropriating to religious uses | pl 
te peer nee uity, ly wonder they have not Reaoe ral this ee ae oo a to oe ad - 
made a church in the Cloaca Maxima, or at least conse- | swers t e necessities of the inhabitants, but gushes throug Parting Interview with Emmett.— i 
crated it to some apostle. The ancient splendour of the | numerous beautiful fountains to ornament the public | his death’ while the workmen a usy with the scaffolds 
Forum of Trajan is attested by its remains, there being a | places, to the same magnificent works. Marcus Agrippa | a young lady was ushered into his dungeon. It was the 
large number of fine granite columns discovered by the | was the builder of the most ancient aqueduct now existing, | girl whom he so fondly loved, and who Pd now come to 
late excavations, and their places indicating suptrb colon- | and of that which furnishes the best water; and by this bid him an eternal farewell. He was leaning, in a me- 
nades around and in the midst of the Forum. work that great man possesses another claim on the admi- | lancholy mood, against the window-frame of his prison 
There are few things more interesting in the modern | ration of posterity, for his unbounded munificence and | and the heavy clanking of his chains smote dismally on 
architecture of Rome, than the history of the re-erection public spirit. The longest aqueduct was that of the Em- | her heart. The interview was bitterly affecting, and melted 
of the Egyptian obelisks, several of which were found | peror Claudius, who brought to Rome the waters of the | even the callous soul of the gaoler. As for Emmett him- 
prostrate and broken, and were raised and repaired in the | Cerulean and Curtian Fountains, forty-five miles distant, | self, he wept, and spoke little; but as he pressed his be- 
time of Sixtus V. Domenico Fontana, the architect by | and the Anio Nova, sixty-two imiles distant. ‘The Mar- | loved in silence to his bosom, his countenance betrayed his 
whose skill these undertakings, and the other great works | cian, the Tepulan, and the Julian Aqueducts all stood | emotions. In a low voice, half choaked by engul he 
of the pontificate of Sixtus were accomplished, has de- | upon the same row of arches, there being three different | besought her not to forget him; he reminded her of their 
tailed all the processes in his extremely interesting work, | canals, one above the other. The aqueduct of Trajan | former happiness, of the long-past days of their child- 
“Qn the removal of the Vatican Obelisk,” &c. When the | brought the water from Bracciano, at the distance of thirty- | hood, and concluded by requesting her sometimes to visit 
prodigious size and weight of these obelisks are considered, | five miles. The latter was restored by Paul V. and now | the scenes where their infancy was spent, and though the 
and their form, which renders it difficult to fix upon them supplies the Pauline and the Vatican Fountains with abun- | world might repeat his name with scorn, to cling to his 
the cords, it will ee a great achievement to have re-| dant streams; and the Claudian Aqueduct was in part | memory with affection. At this very instant the evenin 
erected the three est without the slightest accident. | restored by Sixtus V. and brings the Aqua Felice from a/ bell pealed from the neighbouring church. Bie 
That of the Vatican, which alone remained upright and | distance of twenty-two miles to the Sistine Fountain. | started at the sound ; and as he felt that this was the last 
unbroken, on the site where it was originally placed, the | The aqueducts are for the most part built of brick, but | time he should ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded his 
Circus of Nero, being inconveniently situated with respect | sometimes of stone; their height, of course, varies with | beloved still closer to his heart, and bent over her sinkin 
to the cathedral of St. Peter’s, was taken down, conveyed | the inequalities of the ground they pass over, but their | form with eyes streaming with affection. The coup 
several hundted'yards, and raised in its present admirable | arches have a fine effect, as they run out for miles into} entered at the moment: ashamed of his weakness nd 
position,) with the aid of enormous machines and a great | the Campagna. . | dashed the rising drop from his eye, and a frown again 
number of men and horses. The length of the needle,| The walls of Rome are of every different age, from the | lowered on his countenance. The man meanwhile ap- 
which is a single block of the hardest granite, is eighty feet, | republic, or even from the regal epoch, to the time of the | proached totear the lady from hisembraces. Overpowered by 
and, including the pedestal and the cross, a hundred and | modern Popes. Every kind of architecture 1s therefore to is feelings, Emmett could make no resistance ; but, as rd 
thirty-four feet. It is related that at the moment of com- | be traced in them—the massive stone-work of the earliest | gloomily released her from his hold, gave her ‘a little mi. 
pleting the erection, an accident was on the point of hap- — the reticulated brick-work of the republic, the | niature of himself, and with this rting token of at‘ach 
peningy which would have been fatal to the whole work’ hasty repairs of Belisarius, and the additions or alterations | ment, imprinted the last. kisses of a dying man upon her 
and might have-caused the destruction of many lives, but | of modern days. The circuit is nearly the same as was/ lips. On gaining the door, she turned round S if to 
fixed by Aurelian, and measures about thirteen miles, I | gaze once more on the object of her widowed love. He 
rode round them the other day, and found it highly inte- | caught her eyes as she retired, it was but for a moment ; 
resting to trace the indications of so many remote and dif: | the dungeon door swung back again upon its hinges, and 
ferent ages. — ales ’ as it closed after her, informed him too surely, that they 
But now it is high time for me to close this letter, | had met for the last time on earth. 
which I fear some of you will have thought unconscionably 
long and dull. I have, to be sure, led you a wide circuit, 
through all manner of antiquities and ruins, but I have 
endeavoured to do it as rapid] magoosibias yet. without 
material omission. If in my office of cicerone I have not 
suited all your tastes, Lak alee me your indulgence ; 
and if, as it is not very unlikely, some may have thought 
me tiresome, whilst others thought me superficial, have 
the goodness to strike the balance amongst. yourselves, 
and make up the account as much as possible in my 
favour. E. watch his poor master, while he ran to procure an equi- 
ce PSSST meneame | page to carry him home. Being observed to a coach- 
ye ; stand without stopping, the cheat was detected, but it was 
sHiscellanic r| too late, for, he contrived to get clear off with his booty.— 
Holman's Travels in Russia.—Mr. Holman, and others 
BILLIARD PLAYING. 
«« When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 

























































































































which ‘was averted: by the presence of mind of a common 
labourer :. when the ropes were stretched by the machines 
to the utmost, it was found that the obelisk wanted a little 
of being raised to the height requisite to place it on the pe- 
destal ; profound silence been enjoined on every man 
employed, on pain of death, but a Genovese peasant broke 
the injunction by crying out—‘* Wet the ropes!” The 
architect obeyed the snegention § the ropes, on being wet, 
of course contracted, and the obelisk was raised to its place 
amidst the thundering of cannon and the acclamations of 
all the assembled citizens.- The labourer was arrested, but 
the Pope immediately set him at liberty, and told him to 
name his own reward? the man merely asked permission 
to supply te whole city with palms every Palm Sunday, 
and his family enjoy. tharpeivilogs to the present day. ‘The 
Obelisk of St. John Lateran and the Piazza del Popolo 
were found buried twenty feet deep in the marshy ground 
of the Circus Maximus, and each broken, into three pieces. 
Fontana drew them out, conveyed them ‘a mile and a half 
or two miles, and re-erected them,. The Obelisk in front 
of St. John Lateran is the ‘largest in Rome, being a hun- 
dred and six feet high without the pedestal, and its weight 
is 1,822,988 Roman Ib. Fontana describes'a difficulty he 
had in raising the second piece.of. this broken obelisk, and 


fixing it on the first piece: from its great weight and the ’ 
amoothness and —_ narrowing of its sides, he could not | of the Western States, and soon attracted attention by his 


trust to any number of ropes or bandages fastened merely on | great skill at billiards. There are many young gentlemen 
the sides, and he could not place the ropes underneath the | in our city who are great proficients in that art, and they 
mass, as it was necessary to fix it on the other, which would | were determined that this northern youth should not vaunt 
be prevented if the ropes were between. He at length hit on | of having beaten New Orleans without a struggle. Ac- 
the plan of making a groove in the stone at the bottom where | cordingly a champion entered the lists,—one who had 
it was to join the piece already erected, and ix this groove | hitherto come victorious out of every contest in which he 
he fastened the ropes: and as a further improvement of the | had en , and now stood without a rival at the billiard 
plan, he made the groove in the top of one piece as well as | table, as Spring, the champion of all England does in the 
in the bottom of the other, and made it much larger | pugilistic ring. They played several rubs at different 
within than on the face of the obelisk, so that, when the | times with alternate success, on which considerable sums 
second mass was placed, he not only drew out the ropes | were lost and won. To settle, finally, the question of su. 
with facility, but filled the hole with molten lead, which periority, ne agreed to play on Monday until one or the 
held the two pieces as firmly together as if they had been | other should have gained ten games more than his antago- 
one stone. In the same manner he erected the obelisk in | nist, the winner to receive five hundred dollars. Bye-bets 
the Piazza del Popolo, of which I have spoken in my | were also made to a considerable amount, They set to 
first letter from Rome. Both these obelisks are covered | about half-past four o’clock. In the first hour the New 
with hieroglyphics, which are to be found in Fontana’s | Orleans fo was four or five games a head. At 
work. The other obelisks of this city are considerably | seven o’elock the stranger had gained alittle; and, having 
smaller, and some of them have been much shattered: | stopped for refreshment, about midnight he was seven 
the total number of these interesting monuments, in Rome, | gamesahead. TheNewOrleans veteran, nothing daunted, 
is eleven. That of St. John Lateran was brought from | then put forth all his pal and was victor in seven games 
Egypt by Constantius, and tbat of the Vatican by Cali-| successively. Thus they continued, with different turns of 
gu e three largest, and probably the others, are | fortune, till seven o'clock in the morning, when each man 
consecrated, and fifteen years of indulgence are granted | had won forty-eight games, having ployed ninety-six in 
to whosoever makes a reverence to the cross on the sum- ' all, and they sheathed their ques, retired to sip their 





An Ingenious Rogue.—Perhaps, for ingenuity, the fol- 
lowing trick, played| by a Russian, in Moscow, could not 
be surpassed in London or Paris. A respectable looking 
man fell senseless in the street from a fit, when a person 
in the crowd started forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, my mas- 
ter! my poor master!” He now very coolly transferred 
the contents of the unfortunate gentleman’s pockets into 
his own, not forgetting his watch, and then, with all the 
concern imaginable, requested the persons near him to 











possessed of the genuine amor patria, is happily mistak 
n supposing that England has not borne off the bell in 
this species of fraud, as well as in many other branches of 
ingenuity of less equivocal merit, and we hasten to set 
him right, that our country may not, in any degree, be 
shorn of the honours due to superiority. Some yeareago, 
an elderly gentleman fell down in the street, in London, 
and instantly expired.. Scarcely had a crowd gathered 
round, when a genteel young man happening to pass, 
hastened up, and, with becoming amazement and lamen. 
tation, exclaimed, ‘*O God! my uncle, my beloved 
uncle! my best and only friend—farewell to all my hopes 
of future advancement!” and he besought one of the 
bystanders, with tears in his eyes, te call & coach, into 
which the afflicted nephew took his place beside the body 
of the unfortunate gentleman, amidst the sympathy of the 
tors. The coachman drove off, and, on stopping as 
irected, the body was instantly delivered over to one of 
the faculty, and the young man received six guineas, and 
wig Ay his departure. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the young gentleman was no more nephew 
to the d than he was grandfather to the Pope. 


t, 


Uh son ~~. tinted article of a ay Burial Society runs 

us :—* ereas many persons it difficul 

. sabe y pe: cult to bury 
The Princess Talmont having some ground of com. 


plaint against the Duke of Choisel, who was 
said, ** [ will revenge myself by staring at him.” ugly, 





A few days since, a young man arrived here from one 
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PLEASURE. 
—— 


“ But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 
Campbell. 
—_— é 


Alas, alas! ‘tis even so, 

And Pleasure wedded is to Woe. 
*Tis the sunbeam ere the sky 
Clouds of midnight blackness dye ; 
’Tis the stillness of the lake, 

Ere the breeze its smoothness break ; 
*Tis the billow's treacherous sleep, 
Tia the light on honour'’s steep, 
*Tis the rose as morning bright, 
Tis the flower that dies ere night, 
’Tis the hope of fancy bred, 

Tis the dance of fairies led, 

’Tis the lover's faithless vow, 

’Tis the wreath on beauty’s brow, 
’Tis the traitor-cowurd’s sword, 
Tis the flatterer’s smile abhorred, 
*Tis the bright and dazzling star 
Luring Genius from afar; 

’Tis that orb’s seductive ray, 
Fading at return of day! 
*Tiv,—what is it not of earth 

That shrouds the ghastly form of death? 
Tis of shadows most unreal, 
Folly’s own, and hope’s ideal ; 

*Tia the syren’s wizard lay, 

*Tis the haunt where adders play, 
Tis the chasm flower-o'ergrown, 
‘Tis the meteor seen and gone, 
*Tis the maniac’s peopled air, 
Tis the fitful lightning’s glare, 
Tia the sleeper’s short repose, 

*Tis the wakening sorrow knows, 
*Tis whate’er on earth we view 
Of beautiful, but, ah! untrue/ 

’Tis whate’er is fleet and fair, 
Dawn of hope, and eve of care; 
*Tis whate'er the heart can make, 
A willing slave, then bid it break. 
Liverpool. G. 
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FABLE. 
Le CASTOR, LES DEUX TAUPBS, BT LE JARDINIER. 


The following clever original fable is written by a ta- 
lented Frenchman, with whom the Liverpool public will 
soon be better acquainted, as he has it in contemplation to 
take up his residence here. We shall be glad to be fa- 
voured with a good translation in English verse. 

a 


Un castor, de pays lointain, 
Vint enseigner l’architecture ; 
Les études et la nature 
Longtems avaient formé sa main : 
Son ordre n'était ni Dorique, 
Ni Tudesque, ni Corinthien, 
Mais tout bonnement castorique; 
C'était, je crois, le plus ancien, 
Animaux de toutes allures, 
Moeurs, formes, fagons, ou tournures, 
Se groupaient A son cours, 
Ecoutant ses discours ; 
Chacun a sa maniere, 
Soit grand, soit petit batisseur, 
Louait méthode et professeur : 
Quand d'une taupiniére, 
Se faisant passage 4 tatons, 
Deux soeurs, aveugles avortons, 
Vinrent d'un ton déclamatoire, 
Troubier le paisible auditoire :, 


* Sieur Castor, nous sommes docteurs 
Es-sciences, bons orateurs; 


Pour corriger de vos batisses, 
Les grands défauts,—les nombreux vices, 
Nous voyons assez clair, 
Bien que n’en ayons lair; 
L’ami, votre science 
Sent un peu lignorance ; 
Et vos frontons, vos chapitaux, 
Vos portiques et vos arceaux, 
Sont faux. 


Un jardinier du voisinage, 
Passant, entendit ce langage; 
Des taupes, parler de structure! 
Dit ’homme, en fureur, 

‘* Ces rongeuses, dont la pature 
Détruit mon labeur; 

Qui, pour tout édifice, 

Au milieu de mes plantes, 
Creusent avec malice 

De longs trous en tous sens: 
Aux enfers, allez pérorer !” 

1) dit ;—et sans délibérer, 

D'’un bon coup de sa béche 

En terre il Jes dépéche. 


Que d’aveugles parlant couleurs! 
Que d@’ignorants dans les censeurs ! 











Che Drama. 


THE THEATRE. 
—<—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—On Monday evening Mr. Vandenhoff made his 
first appearance, for the seasun, in the arduous character 
of Macbeth. The house was very numerously attended 
on the occasion; and Mr. Vandenhoff, on his entrance, 
was received with a most cordial and enthusiastic welcome. 
Macbeth is a character requiring first-rate talent, and no 
moderate share of genius, on the ve of the actor, to do it 
justice, or tozender it even tolerably attractive to those who 
have witnessed the successive exertions of Cooke, Kemble, 
Young, and Kean. This certainty of being brought into 
direct comparison with these master-spirits of the modern 
stage, forms one of the chief obstacles to a successful and 
popular performance of Shakspeare’s characters. It is an 
obstacle, however, which Mr. Vandenhoff bas repeatedly 
surmounted ; and, in this particular part of Macbeth, we 
have seen him exhibit an intellectual vigour and a depth 
of feeling which have thrown into the shade all preceding 
excellence. We cannot, however, say this of Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s performance on Monday. There were, to be 
sure, many passages given with exquisite taste; and the 
whole of the two last acts were performed in fine style: 
but, as a whole, it was much inferior to what we have wit- 
nessed from him on previous occasions. It is but justice 
to the actor to observe, that the audience seemed to be of 
a different opinion; and the managers felt themselves 
called upon to announce the repetition of the tragedy for 
Thursday evening, amidst great applause. 

Mrs. Ogilvie, as Lady Macbeth, was very favourably 
received. This lady appears as the substitute for Mrs. 
M‘Gibbon. She appears, to us, every way fitted for the: 
situation; and, indeed, we hesitate not to say, we decidedly 
prefer her Lady Macbeth to that of her predecessor. An 
attempt was made, by some silly partisan, to interrupt the 
performance, by distributing a number of handbills, call- 
ing on the house to ** insist on the re-engagement of Mrs. 
M‘Gibbon.” The ene was perfectly abortive, not the 
least notice being taken of it beyond the mere reading of 
the placards. 

e were highly gratified by the whole of the witch 
scenes; and suppose ourselves indebted to the new stage- 
manager for several improvements in the ** getting up” of 
this play. Mr. Hunt,® Miss Field, and Miss Holdaway, 
contributed very effectively to the choruses. 

Tuesday evening introduced to us, for a ** limited pe- 
tiod,”” Miss F. H. Kelly. This young lady is a pleasing 
and interesting actress. She appeared as Mrs. Haller, to 
Vandenhoff’s Stranger. Both characters were sustained 








® The little we saw of this gentleman in Banquo inclines 
us to augur very favourable of him in his new walk. He 





has every requisite for an excellent tragedian.—dit. Kal 


with feeling and effect. The house was exceedingly well 
attended. This circumstance occurring on a Tuesday 
night will, doubtless, be held forth to the town, by the 
critic of T'uesday’s Advertiser, as a phenomenon not easily 
to be accounted for, as Miss Kenneth played Juliet to Mr. 
Bass’s Romeo, on the Tuesday preceding, to empty houses, 
which distressing event our sagacious critic insists was alto- 
gether ewing to the unaccountable folly of the managers, 
in presenting the town with this delectable treat on a 
Tuesday evening ! 

On Thursday Macbeth was repeated. The house was 
but wet attended. Vandenhoff’s genius was dozing. 
Mrs. Ogilvie confirmed our previously-formed opinion. 
The choruses were excellent} and Mr. Raymond played 
Banquo very respectably ; as did Mr. Hammond, one of 
the speaking witches. 

A pleasant and amusing little farce, called The a 
Widow, has been brought out during the week. It affords 
an opportunity for some excellent and lively acting, by 
Miss Holdaway and Mr. Rees; and has been well re- 
ceived. COUNCIL OF ELEVEN, 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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4th,—Heavy showers at 6, a.m. 
‘ REMARKS FOR MAY. 

Mean barometrical height, 29 in. 92 parts; mean tempera- 
ture, 54 deg.; highest temperature during month, 694 deg., 
lowest 38; wind, 15 days westerly, 14 easterly, 2 north. The 
past month has been extremely warm and fair, having expe- 
rienced but five cloudy days during the whole month. As 
might be anticipated, from the high state of the barometer 
throughout the month, a general drought has prevailed. 


The saeauties of Chess. 


‘© Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
i 


SOLUTION TO GAME XCv. 


Black. 
1 King ......H—8 


. |Fair. 











White. 
1 Knight ......H—6}4 


2 Knight ......F—74 2 King ......G—8 
3 Queen ......G—74 8 King ......G—7 
4 Castle ......H—7}4 4 King ......G—8 


5 Knight ......H—6)4 MATE. 


[No. xcv1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in six meves. 
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MR. EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. 


— 

Edward Wakefield, Esq. the father of the subject of this 
sketch, whose celebrated work on Ireland is so often refer- 
red to for the accuracy and interest of its details, is one of 
the first Land-agents in the kingdom, and enjoysan income 
of £7000 or £8000 perannum. He is now a candidate for 
the representation in Parliament of the borough of Read- 
ing, and a short time ago married, at the hotel of the 
British Ambassador at Paris, Miss Davies, daughter of 
Dr. Davies, of Macclesfield, a schoolmaster of the first 
celebrity. His son, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was, at an 
early age, sent to attend the university at Edinburgh, con- 
fided to the care of a friend of his father in that metropolis, 
aclefical gentleman of great literary acquirements, and 
peculiarly distinguished as a Greek scholar.* In the family 
of this respectable individual, young Wakefield, from his 
frank and cheerful disposition, became a great favourite. 
He was a fine looking youth, a leader amongst his com- 
panions, and the life of every party ; but his love of frolic, 
and that rough amusement common to boyhood, in pur- 
suance of which he played off many practical jokes 
bordering upon the mischievous, fo MF him at length 
80 great an annoyance to the sedate inmates of the house, 
that they were obliged to write to his father requesting that 
he might be removed. Hesoon after left Scotland, having 
studied for about two years at College, where he obtained 
the reputation of cleverness, marred, however, by that 
want of attention and punctuality which was the natural 

uence of his love of amusement. Of the nature of 
these frolics, some idea may be formed from the fact, that 
on one occasion, in — with a fellow-student, he 
passed himself off as a blind fiddler, and performed his 
part so well amongst his every day acquaintances, that not 
one of them discovered the joke; and he drew from them 
charitable contributions to a considerable amount, enjoy- 
ing afterwards the wicked satisfaction of laughing at them 
for their credulity. The bilking of police-men was another 
favourite joke; but mere annoyance to those about him, 
by his wagaerys without any dishonourable act whatever, 
formed the head and front of his offending, and of this 
so sensible were the family with whom he lived, that he 
a after he left them, in habits of intimacy and 

lence. 

Four or five years after his departure from Edinburgh, 
& young man, in a shabby genteel dress, knocked at the 
door of his father’s friend in that city, and inquired with 
much earnestness for the gentleman of the house. His 
ap ce was such, that little encouragement was given 


.to his inquiries, and being told that the gentleman was not 


at home, he expressed himself as very unfortunate in not 
meeting with him. It was not, however, until he inquired 
of the fad of the house whether a letter had been received 
from Mr. Wakefield, and mentioned his name, thatshe sur- 
veyed him with attention,and pe apne adisguise 
rendered more complete by his anxious an jaded ap- 
ce, that he was none other than her former young 
riend himself. He was received with cordiality, mingled 
with no little surprise at his apparent plight. He explained 
that he was in a state of great distitution: and, what was 
worse, that he had a young lady of respectability under 
his care, who was in an obscure place in the town, and in 
such absolute want of funds and dress, that she could not be 
produced ; and he entreated the lady to send her some sup- 
ply of necessary habiliments. The worthy lady, mindful of 
the former romantic frolics of the young man, reasonably 
entertained some doubts as to the character and merits of 
the female whose case he so earnestly pleaded. She, 
however, lost no time in sending her son to the spot men- 
tioned, to ascertain, if possible, the real state of the matter; 
and the interview which took place between the messenger 
and the young woman, had well nigh proved fatal to his 
future peace of mind. He found her, as he expressed it, 
**the mest beautiful young creature he had ever beheld,” 
and her lan and accomplished manners were such, 
as at once convinced him that she was a virtuous young 
lady of rank and education. She was withal, to use 
a Scottish phrase, so ‘* disgeskit,”” (dejected) by fatigue 
and anxiety of mind, that he hastened with the welcome 
report to his parents. 

When the gentleman of the house came to inquire into 
the particulars of the case, he found that the lady (who 
was very 7 young) was a ward in Chancery, heiress to a 
fortune of £50,000, from her d father, and that 
she had eloped with young Wakefield, (who was not yet 
of agey from a watering-p in the south,—we believe, 
Tunbridge Wells. He further ascertained that the elope- 
ment had its origin entirely in a love impression ; his 
young friend had, indeed, no opportunity previously of 


® This gentleman is now on his passage to India, where 
he has obtained a lucrative clerieal appointment, 





mother, who was her guardian, as well as her natural pro- 
tector, tremblingly alive to the importance of her charge, 
had maintained over her the most rigid surveillance ; the 
more so, as she suspected that an attachment existed, al- 
though she did not know the character or family of the 
lover. With the exception of half an hour in the morn- 
ing, the old lady had her eye constantly upon her daugh- 
ter; but as love laughs at guardians, as well as at lock- 
smiths, this short respite of freedom young Wakefield 
availed himself of, and succeeded in making a favourable 
impression on the lady’s heart. ‘The mother had her sus- 
picions and her apprehensions, and to avert the dreaded 
consequences, hurried her daughter from place to place, 
trusting, full surely, that the stranger would, losing the 
scent, abandon all further pursuit, and leave her and her 
charge in tranquil security to await the addresses of some 
less mysterious suitor. He, however, contrived to dis- 
cover their movements, and pursued them from place to 
place. At length the mother fixed herself and her daugh- 
ter in lodgings at ——, and having lost sight of the object 
of her rh began to congratulate herself on her good 
deliverance. But how vain are often our most sanguine 
expectations! The young man had taken up his quarters 
directly opposite to the house which contained the objec) 
of his affections, but so completely disguised that he was 
not recognised re by the fair lady herself, who, during 
the accustomed half hour, when her guardian’s precautions 
relaxed, gave her lover opportunities of improving the 
impression he had made. During a very short sojourn at 
this place, Mr. Wakefield had the address to gain over all 
the servants to his interest; and one morning when the old 
lady was absent for a short time, a chaise and four drove 
up to the door, followed by a gig. Into the chaise was 
handed, with great ceremony, Mr. Wakefield’s man ser- 
vant. and the young lady’s maid, both genteely dressed. 
And while this vehicle drove off with the blinds up, by one 
road, with all possible despatch, urged by the apparent 
anxiety of the inmates, Mr. W. leisurely, and without any 
show of grandeur, handed his fair charge into the gig, 
and drove off in the opposite direction. The old lady was 
soon apprized that her bird of paradise had flown: she 
got horses put to her carriage, and, as might be expected, 
(a consummation mga | wished by the lovers) drove on in 
pursuit of the chaise, in hopes of overtaking the fugitives. 
She had not, however, hurried far on the road, before some 
part of her carriage broke down, and though the break 
was not attended with any danger, it was found that the 
vehicle was unfit to proceed. And here the lady obtained 
a piece of information not much calculated to allay the 
vexation occasioned by this accident at so critical a 
moment. On inquiring into the probable cause of the 
accident, and taking the servant to task for some supposed 
neglect, he informed her that Mr. Wakefield (who it ap 

ears was anxious that the old lady should not over fatigue 
herself in the chase) ‘** had been doing something to the 
carriage the night before,”? and this accounted for the 
mishap which had occurred. 

Meantime, the lovers drove on in a dubious direction, 
and were soon beyond the reach of the mother’s pursuit. 
To prevent all trace of their rout, Mr. Wakefield disposed 
of his gig at a neighbouring place, and from that time 
their journey throughout was one of the most romantic 
and adventurous in the records of hymeneal fugacity. 
Their funds were but slender when they started, and Mr. 
Wakefield dared not to write for a supply to his father, 
who was not cognizant of the transaction, and might 
interpose to prevent the match. They had not proceeded 
far before he found that a price was set upon his head: ad- 
vertisements and placards were put out all over the coun- 
try, giving adescription of his person as the abducer of an 
heiress and ward in Chancery, and offering a large re- 
ward for his apprehension : and at every turn they dreaded 
the appearance of peace-officers, and the interrogatories 
of all whom they met. It was their first purpose, no 
doubt, to hasten direct towards Gretna; but this infor- 
mation induced them, lest they should be discovered, to 
travel almost at random, selecting, however, the most 
unfrequented by-roads, petty towns, villages, and hamlets ; 
and they thus trav the whole country, making an 
occasional stretch northward. Their funds were soon 90 
low that they had no longer the means of riding post, 
even had a favourable opportunity occurred. Their diffi. 
culties increased daily, but their spirits, it appears, bore 
up against them ; and the young lady, who, it might be 
said, had never before been required to place her foot 
upon the ground beyond a short walk, had enjoyed 
the ense and comfort of a iage even when she took 
an airing, was now reduced to the necessity of walking 





many a long mile on the public road with her companion. 
GS. Foeep. coenetene Gay wavy tagalee ob Be Ree o 
coach or waggon, and they at the most humble 


knowing what were her high expectations. The lady's , houses of entertainment on the way-side. In this man. 
| ner, and partaking of the most common fare, they jour- 


neyed for many hundred miles together, during a period 
of three weeks, until their dress, their funds, and almost 
their hopes, were reduced to the lowest ebb. The un- 
murmuring perseverence of the young lady afforded ample 
proof of her attachment to her juvenile companion, who, 
there is no doubt, as the sequel will confirm, treated her 
with the most afivctionate attention. It is stated that 
they regarded each other as brother and sister, and jour- 
neyed in that character,—an idea which was countenanced 
by their ae especially that of the lady. After 
a variety of suffering consequent upon their romantio 
adventure, and many hair-breadth escapes trom detection, 
they arrived at Edinburgh, as before stated, where, in 
total destitution, Mr. Wakefield was necessitated to leave 
his bride at an obscure lodging until he besought for her 
the relief which her immediate wants required. 

The gentleman and his lady, to whom Mr. Wakefield 
addressed himself, on learning these circumstances, hospi- 
tably received the young cou a under their roof, advanced 
them a sufficient sum to enable them to appear as became 
their rank in life, and relying upon their impression of 
the honourable character of Mr. Wakeficld, the gentle- 
man, though at his own risk, and in the face of the reward 
offered for the apprehension of his young friend, instantly 
decided, in order to save the character of the young lady, 
to hasten the legal marriage of the parties, They were 
accordingly regularly united in wedlock by the eminent 
clergymen and professor who was the worthy successor of 
the fetinguished | author of the Lecturcs on Rhetoric and 
the Belles Lettres. 

Mr. Wakefield’s father was apprized of the match ; and 
the mother of the young lady, when she learned the state 
of the case, and the respectability of the party whom she 
had before so much dreaded, not only became reconciled, 
but successfully exerted herself to induce the Lord Chan- 
cellor to withdraw the anathema which he had pronounced 
against the young man. She soon, indced, became so 
partial to Mr. Wakefield, that, on his being appointed, 
shortly after, to a high diplomatic situation at the Court 
of Turin, she accompanied the young couple on the mis- 
sion. At Turin, they resided some years, living in the 
first style of elegance und distinction. There, or in some 
part of Italy, we believe, Mr. Wakeficld had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife, who left him the father of two 
children, for whom he holds in trust the large fortune of 
their mother. The latter circumstance, added to the con- 
sideration of his father’s respectable character and station 
in life, is sufficient to rebut the charge that Mr. Wakefield 
is a needy adventurer. His Edinburgh friends are in 
possession of numerous letters from him and his lad 
while they were abroad, and which are pregnant wit 
great interest, and show that they were highly esteemed 
and courted while at Turin. hat Mr. Wakefield's 
movements have been for some years after the death of 
his lady, we cannot state. The love of enterprise and 
adventure seems all along to have been his ruling passion ; 
and it appears that when on a recent visit to his friend, 
Dr. Davies, the accounts which he heard of Miss Turner 
fired his ambition and excited him to an attempt to win 
the prize—the result of which is now before the public — 
Mr. Wakefield has, we understand, just turned thirty 
years of age. 

This statement is given on the authority of a literary gen- 
tlemen of high respectability, who was a fellow student 
with Mr. Wakefield, and who shared in some of his boyish 
frolics, but has had no personal knowledge of him in after 
lite. Many of the facts rest of course on the testimony of 
Mr. Wakefield himself at the time, but there is no reason 
to doubt their general correctness. Since we were favoured 
with the oral account from which we have, trusting chiefly 
to memory, drawn up this sketch, we have heard it stated 
that the matter bore a more serious aspect, at the time, 
than this relation of an apparently romantic, but real, ad- 
venture, would seem to —— But this opinion is best 
answered by the fact that the lady’s mother became re- 
conciled to the match ; that the Lord Chancellor forbore 
punishing the delinquent—and above all that the lady 
resigned S herself into the hands of the young man, 
and lived happily with him; and whatever magnitude 
the recent offence of Mr. Wakefield may assume, it is 


. | surely unfair, though we admit that it is natural enough 
that 


in those irritated by his present conduct, to permit 

conduct to pwr dag ooueeneetl “4 view — . transac- 
tion of his earlier life. e ly respectable persons 
with whom he was a . ~ 8 student are loth to 
believe that, in the now before the public, he has 
entirely forfeited their regard; and we sincerely, though 
we cannot sanguinely, hope with them, that even here 





circumstances of palliation, at least, may arise in the 
oming trial.Liverpool Mercury. 
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The Bouquet. 


J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK REYNOLDS, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, IN TWO VOLUMES. 
~ - 

There is something excessively ridiculous in the pom- 
pous phrase of Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds— 
Reynolds the Dramatist! ‘The Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds!"? However, a little pomposity, both here and else- 
where in the work, may be forgiven, for the sake of much 
pleasantry, much good humour, and much agreeable 
anecdote.’ ** The Life and ‘Times” of Mr. Reynolds form 
an appropriate literary conclusion to the days of a man 
who has conferred as much amusement on the town as 
perhaps any other individual existing. His last act is full 
of mirth—the actors all finish their parts with a broad 
yrin, and the curtain descends in the face of a house full 
of applause and good humour. It is almost too late in the 
day to criticise Reynolds as a dramatist. He was the in- 
troducer of what has been termed the five-act farce—the 
clever, practical-joking, broad, laughable piece of puns, 
and tricks, and coarse humorous character, such as the 
philosopher cracks his sides over all the evening, and then 
spitefully abuses the next morning ; interspersing his tirade 
with groans ‘to the memory of the classical drama, and 
sighs over the degencracy of the present age. Every news- 
paper in the country hus had a hit at Reynolds for the 
exuberance of his mirth, and there is not a man of forty 
who has not been cheated into profuse laughter by at least 
halt a dozen of hiscomedies. It is clearly, therefore, too 
late to say any thing of him as a dramatist. ‘The part of 
biographer is, however, quite new to him; we are disposed 
to receive him with a round of applause. The truth is, 
that the work is well written; and though we have read it 
im haste, it having only begn handed to us at the latter 
end of the week, we can divctiminate many valuable ta- 
lents in the writer. He tells a story well—he has a great 
rtore of stories—he is full of buoyant spirits, gaiety, and 
in old age has a strong relish for the pleasures of youth. 
He is candid, and talks pleasantly and freely of his con- 
temporaries; has less of that abominable adulation which 
1s usually found in the autobiographies of living writers, 
und especially of those connected with the stage, and his 
Majesty's servants. There is, indeed, a smack of this; 
but when we recollect the fullsome flattery of all living 
persons in the last book of this kind which appeared, 
Kelly's Reminiscences, and also the one before that of a 
similar kind, Boaden's Life of Kemble,—when we recal 
the fading recollection of these productions, then Mr. Fre- 
derick Reynolds stands up as an honest, independent gen- 
tleman, who speaks his mind. 

If we were to point out the course of life which a comic 
dramatist should follow for the right cultivation of his 
profession, it would approach very nearly to that described 
by the fortunate hero of these volumes. He was born in 
the middle rank of life; his father was an eminent attor- 
ney, and connected with many of the most distinguished 
and remarkable men of his day—such as Wilkes, whose 
professional adviser he was. He was educated at a public 
school, where he acquired the necessary impudence for 
availing hiniself of his father’s large and distinguished 
connexions. ‘The hospitality and luxury of his father re- 
duced him to a state of comparative adversity, precisely 
at thut period of life when his eon’s introduction to society 
was complete, and when His facultics were sufficiently 
adolesacnt to be relicd on. Remaining a bachelor till 
someshat advanced in life, he lived the life of the only 
ree man, the man of chambers,® mixing with the esteemed 
spirits of thetown, with the remuins of his father’s con- 
néxions, atid ocetsiohally with his own more near and 
valued faniily friends. This is the life of a man who is 
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to trust to his wits for fame and revenue. Let such beware 
of houses and Jands, of wives, of children, and their innu- 
merable concomitants. 

The intimate friends of Reynolds were the men of the 
*+town” of their day--men distinguished for their wit in 
an age of witand who, there is little doubt, rendered 
him important assistance, both directly and indirectly, in 
the composition of his pieces. Miles Peter Andrews, 
Topham, and Morton, seem to have been his most inti- 
mate friends; and they who know the character of these 
men, will deem the author of the ** Dramatist” most 
judicious in the choice of his society. 

However, our business on the present occasion is rather 
to give the public an idea of these two copious volumes, 
by a collection of specimens, than to scribble about the 
early ** times” of our friend Reynolds. 

The first extract we shall make is a romance of real life, 
as complete and as interesting as any that was ever in- 
vented. It is well told, and shows how well situated the 
future dramatist was for storing his mind with adventure. 

‘6 My uncle’s motive for visiting England was chiefly 
business; though partly for the advantage of his ward, a 

oung Portuguese lady, to whom, two years previously, 
he had been appointed guardian by her deceased father ; 
a gentleman of good wey but small fortune. 

** Olivia Garcias was the name of the fair foreigner. 
She had no mother, no relative, indeed, no dependence, 
save on Mr. Macey. She was in her nineteenth year, ex- 
tremely beautiful, and not rendered less interesting by the 
fixed and peculiar melancholy on her countenance,—a 
melancholy apparently arising from some secret grief. 
This supposition received considerable credit, owing to 
Mr. Macey’s reserved and mysterious manner whenever 
any inquiries were made as to her history. 

+6 My father, at this time, had a new client in Mr. Ed- 
ward Ba, a gentleman lately returned from a prolonged 
sojourn on the Continent. He possessed a pleasing per- 
son, with great literary acquirements, and inherited a 
large patrimonial estate. 

**One day, soon after my uncle's arrival, Mr. Bo——"s car- 
riage stopped at the door, and my father being engaged in 
the parlour, ordered his young and fashionable client to 
be shown into the drawing-room, where my aunt and I 
were sitting with the captivating Olivia, in vain endea- 
vouring to enliven and amuse her. 

** Mr. Bo entered the room. My aunt and I, per- 
ceiving a stranger, rose to receive him, whilst our fair 
visitor, in a stute of abstraction, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, remained ‘in utter unconsciousness of the pre- 
sence of an additional person. Advancing towards my 
aunt, he was ing to pay her his compliments, when 
discovering Olivia, he suddenly became violently agitated, 
and rushing towards her, tenderly took, and pressed her 
hand.—Surptised, she raised her eyes, and then, with a 
suppressed scream, hastily retired from the room. He 
was about to follow her, but Mr. Macey entering at that 
moment, detained him. My aunt and f immediately re- 
tired; and after a short private conference with my uncle 
Mr. B—— departed. 

oa bebe = tal oe — 2 the recital 

0 via’s story. It appeared, that in the pre- 
vices Guttenn, Mr. B—— Exiving in Lisbon, was, by a 
mutual friend, introduced to my uncle. Consequently, 
he was invited to the house, and after a few interviews it 
became evident that the young Englishman was much 
struck by the beauty, mind, and engaging manners of Mr. 
Macey’s ward. 

«New to the world, admiring, haif afraid; 

Sweet were the blushes of the vernal maid.’ 

“* These and other bt rom soon obviously imed 
that the interest excited 
stranger. Mr. Macey, however, being pleased with him, 
allowed their intimacy to increase; and the result was, 
that in the course of # few weeks, Olivia became as much 
attached to her lover as her lover was to her. Deeming 
his intentions strictly honourable, my father’s uncle con- 
tinued to encourage his addresses; but, at length, consi- 
dering himeelf bound by his duty, as guardian, to effect a 
satis 'y lanation, he took an opportunity of ad- 
dressing her suitor as follows : 

oe | presume, Sir, you intend to avow your affection for 





my ward. 
* 1 do, Sir,’ he replied, enetgetically ; ‘I love her most 
| truly, anid most fervently !” 

| -* Well, then,’ rejoined Mr. Macey, ‘ I am authorized 
| to declare, she will give her hand, where her heart is al- 
| ready bestowed.’ 


was not wholly confined to the | P 


“ — admirer hesitated, apparently much embar- 
rassed. 

* Don’t be dejected, Sir,’ cried the old gentleman, 
encouragingly ; * you do not think I shall withhold my 
consent ?—provided—you understand—the necessary ara 
rangements previously to the marriage are settled.’ 

* Marriage!’ repeated the lover, turning pale, as if 
that word, ‘shot from the deadly level of a gun, was sent 
to murder him.’ 

* What, Sir!’ exelaimed my alarmed uncle, ‘ dare 
hep ae one word, Sir, explain. Is my ward designed to 

e the victim of artifice, or the reward of honourable love ?” 

* Pity me, Sir!’ was the lover's impressive reply ; after 
a pause, during which he vainly struggled to regain his 
self- possession. 

* Your intention, then, is not to marry her, but-—’ 
_* Would to Heaven,’ interrupted Mr. B——, pas- 
sionately, ‘I could marry her, and —— at present 1 can 
proceed no further—allow the conversation to terminate— 
you shall speedily receive an explanation, decisive as to 
your future conduct, and fatally destructive to my hap- 
piness !” 

** He then abruptly retired, leaving my uncle in a state 
of astonishment and dismay. The same afterneon a letter 
atrived from Mr. B——, explaining the mystery. . 

“ ite was hy roan married ! 

_*¢ My uncle immediately wrote, and, re ing hi 
discontinue his visits, bade him farewell tg _— 

** Not so, Olivia Garcias. Though her honour re- 
mained untainted, love’s poison had too deeply insinuated 
itself to be of easy extraction. When she heard that the 
man who had the sole possession of her heart had de- 
parted she knew not whither, without one soothing word 
or line, grief preyed so fatally on her mind and spirits, 
that the body yielded to their Joint attacks, and medical 
advice was found absolutely necessary. Change of air 
and scene being prescribed, she repaired to a villa, near 
Cintra, on the banks of the Tagus, and three leagues dis- 
tant from Lisbon. 

** Here she was placed under the protection of a Portu- 
guese gentleman, who was in partnershipwith my father’s 
uncle, and whose family and establishment were deemed 
sufficiently numerous to frustrate any: sinister or daring 
we ov evening; thowever, aftee « hangy'd 

ne evening, however, after a inner | 

had departed on an excursion to doe motineatie, ec “a 
Olivia, whose strength was not considered adequate to the 
fatigue. Taking a book, she retired to the lawn, which 
stretched, with a gentle descent, to the banks of the Tagus. 
She had not read above an hour, when her attention was 
attracted by a handsome yacht, which she recollected to 
have observed on the previous day. It came to an an- 
chorage in the middle of the river, when part of the crew 
descended into a small boat, and rowed rapidly towards 
the shore; which being attained, one of them disem- 
barked, and proceeded to ascend the lawn. Greatly 
alarmed, Olivia would have retreated, but she was gently 
detained ; when, turning to free herself from the intruder, 
she discovered the false, but not forgotten, Edward. 

* Hear me, Olivia,’ he exclaimed; * we bave not a mo- 
ment to lose—I have watched you, day after day ; and as 
this is the first, so it may prove the last, hope of obtaining 
your freedom. Come, therefore, and instead of being di- 
vided, or united, by cold, legal forms, we will sail for 
Italy, and there enjoy the heaven of & pure, unceasing 
love!’ Olivia remained silent and motionless. ‘J im- 

lore you not to pause!” he passionately exclaimed, ‘I 

ear footsteps—we shall be discovered—come, come!” 
seizing her hand, and attempting to hurry her towards the 
river. 

** Overcome by mingled sensations of love and terror, 
Olivia burst into tears, and reclined her head on his shoul. 
der. Wild with joy at his supposed triumph, he lost all 
self-command, and clasping her ardently to bis heart, 
‘aes on grater eg on her lips. 
** Recalli er wandering recollection, and breaking 
from him, with all the pride of restored Vitis. aaa ex- 
claimed :— ; 

* Leave me, leave me, Sir, never to meet.again! T 
her, who claims these proofs of your pint oo to her 
return. Disturb no more the melancholy panenetiay of 
an unhappy orphan, who has been rendered doubly deso. 
late by your unkindness. ’Tis true, hitherto you. have 
not poy “ol Renan neon have only seduced 
my heart ;—hut though it break in the contest shall 
it lead me into error a disgrace.’ pe 


* We will not part,” replied the distracted lover; and re- 


newed his entreaties, 


‘For your own sake, Sir,’- poi to -her numerous. 
friends who were. deewrnting the ‘hill—"tor yyer ven 





sake, Sir, and theirs, ‘I request you'to depart—farewell, 
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farewell for ever!’ ‘Thus speaking, she darted into the 
house, and he, overwhelmed with shame and disappoint- 
ment, returned to the vessel. 

**Soon afterwards Mr. Macey departed for England, and 
thinking it hazardous to leave Olivia, brought her with him. 
During my uncle's recital, we all sympathized with the 
unfortunate heroine of this romantic tale; all, except my 
father, whose countenance exhibited more of anger than 
of pity. Having sent for Olivia, the moment she entered, 
he took her by the hand, and cried with animation— 

‘Don't be dejected, sweet girl! I will bring you 
through ; Iam now lawyer for your lover, but if fe de- 
cline to do you justice, I will be lawyer against him. 
Probably in your case { should not be able to obtain very 
strong evidence—but what of that? It would not-be the 
first action I have lost, nor will it be the last; I say before 
you all, he staé/ marry her, and now I'll go and say the 
same to him !” 

*Do not trifle with her feelings,’ cried Mr. Macey ; 
‘you know your young client is married.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said my father; ‘I will soon unmarry him!’ 

* Would that you could!’ was the general exclamation. 

‘I can,’ he replied, and instantly departed, leaving all 
of us in the most excited state of surprise and curiosity. 

He soon returned. : 

*I have,’ he proceeded, ‘seen Mr. B——, who has 
behaved like a man of honour, and solemnly pledged 
himself that his most ardent desire is to offer Olivia his 
hand, the moment his divorce shall have been procured !’ 

* His divorce!’ we all exclaimed. 

‘ Ay,’ replied my father; ‘do you think I reckon 
without my host? His wife is an abandoned woman ; 
at this moment living openly with another man; and if I 
had been sooner employed, I could have procured the 
* ¢ vinclis,’ divorce, before now ; but your lover got into 
one of the slow-waggon offices, and, as usual, I am_com- 
pelled to redeem their lost time. But we will—eh, Jack ? 
—for, if im-common cases we go 8 trot, I think, in 
Olivia’s case, we may manage to gallop.’ 

** So sanguine was my father as to the speedy and happy 
termination of the affair, that Mr. B——— was immediately 
received at our house as an accepted lover. For many 
days their napplnee seemed only to increase; but, at the 
expiration of three months, such little progress was effected 
in the divorce cause, and. my father, to exculpate himself, 
talked so much of delay in other quarters, of the absence 
of witnesses, and of the certainty of the law’s wncertainty, 


ing no bounds, they began to dread that the suit would be 
ther lost, or interminable. 

‘+I will not say that my father’s was the slow-rwaggon 
Office ; certainly, however, it has been previvusly shown 
that we did not always gallop. 

“One evening, after dinner, while we were, as usual, 
endeavouring to urge him into rapidity, Osborne (the pro- 
prietor of the hotel opposite us) was introduced on busi- 
ness; when he informed my father, one of his inmates, a 
lady (who a few days previously had arrived from France 
in a weak state of bealth) found her strength so rapidly 
decaying, that she was most anxious to have her worldly 
affairs immediately setuled by a legal adviser. As soon as 
he bad made this communication, Osborne retired, urging 
my father to follow him instantly. 

‘6 Instantly, being a common:sense, and not a common 
law, term, my father paused, and said, * Probably, she 
only speaks Freach—in that case, you had better go, 
Jack, as I ain afraid I have forgotten all mine.’—* I 
will,’ replied Jack, ‘after the next glass;’ and then the 
conversation recurring with redoubled ardour to Olivia, 
and the divorce, the new client was awhile totally sangetiese 

“* Another visit from Osborne reminded them of their 
neglect ; and he frankly avowed, that, if my father could 
not instantly attend the lady, application must be made 
for other professional assistance. 

** Jack then rose, and, after one more glass, departed. 
In about balf an hour he returned, much shocked and 
affected by the interview. He said, that when in health, 
the unfortunate stranger must have been a woman of con- 
siderable personal attraction, and though now evidently 
in a dying state, she dictated her last intentions with a 
teeling and firmness that at once excited his pity und 
admiration. He brought with him a rough draft of the 
wil!, for my father’s perusal and revision. 

‘Short and sweet, I vow,’ said my father. ‘ She has 
left blanks, ‘I see, for the name of the principal devisee, 
and for that of the executor.. These, I presume, she in- 
tends to fill up herself?” 


‘* A will was completed on that evening, and immediately 
pe ye ene by my father to Osborne’s. On the same 
night, he received the pronrised counterpart, with positive 
directions not to open it until after the decease of the tes- 
tatrix; and, in an accompanying envelope, a ten pound 
bank note, as a remuneration for hie trouble. 

** On inquiry, the following morning, the unfortunate 
lady was found to be considerably worse, and in the even. 
ing she expired. My father then opened the will; and 
in the presence of Olivia, her lover, and the whole family, 
commenced reading it, but not aloud. Our curiosity 
having. been already considerably excited by the mystery 
attached to the stranger, we all anxiously observed my 
father’s countenance, which to our surprise, suddenly dis- 
played strong emotion and agitation. Before, however, we 
could ask the cause, raising his eyes from the document, 
and fixing them on Olivia, he exclaimed, in a hurried fal- 
tering tone :— 

* Olivia! to whom do you suppose this ill-fated person 
bequeaths her whole property ?” 

** He then read aloud as tollows :— 

* Give—devise—bequeath—that freehold estate, called 
—— and all other property I die possessed of, to my 
wronged husband, Edward B—, now residing in London, 
and whom I implore, as the last request of a misled, 
though attached wife to follow to the grave his once loved 
Eleanor ; and there to bury with her all his just resent- 
ment.” 

‘¢Thus terminated the divorce. In a few days, the 
youthful widower attended the unfortunate Kleanor.to the 
grave; and within the following half-year, the happy 
Olivia to the altar. 

‘In the course of two or three years they returned 
with Mr. Macey to Portugal, where they remained till his 
death. Mr. B— afterwards encountered some heavy 
losses in his speculations in the North of England ; where, 
fifteen years ago, I passed some time with them at the 
house of a joint friend—and even now, I have not lost 
sight of them, since only last summer I heard they were 
residing in Italy—though old, healthy—though marricd, 
happy.” 

The next extract is a scene, which, if Mr. Reynolds did 
not vouch for its being a piece of life, we should declare 
was taken from one of those of his own comedies, which 
we have not seen, 

‘6 After dinner, my brother, ‘hot with the Tuscan grape, 
and high in blood,’ accompanied his host to his box at the 
Opera. for ashort time, the dancing of Bacceli solely 
engaged Richard’s attention; but it was suddenly with- 
drawn, by something in the adjoining box far more attrac- 
tive. This something was an extremely handsome woman, 
the wife of Sir Charles ——, a Baronet of fashion and 
fortune. At her, Richard gazed, and glanced, and sighed 
so deeply, that he rendered himself not only ridiculously 
conspicuous to the object of his idolatry, but to her whole 
party ; amongst which was rather a rare character at the 
Opera—sa loving, jealous husband. 

‘* The ballet being concluded, the lady and her friends 
left the box, followed at a respectful distance by the 
enamoured tipsy Richard. They entered the hall, the 
carriage was announced, and he was on the point of losin 
his fair innamorato, when the violent pressure of the crow 
momentarily separated her from her party. ‘Seizing the 
golden opportunity,’ Richard gallantly advanced, and 
triumphantly handed her into the carriage; when, for- 
ar of his usual good taste and good manners, he placed 
= foot on the step with the intention of accompanying 

her. 

‘6 At this unlucky moment, ‘ the green-eyed monster,’ 
the furious husband, darted forward, and grasped his arm ; 
high words ensued, and cards were exchanged, Richard 
putting into his that of * Sir Charles ——, Lower 
Grosvenor-street,’ and the husband putting into his pocket 
that of ‘Mr. Richard Reynolds, John-street, Adelphi.’ 
After this preamble to attend to another exchange, I mean, 
that of shots, Sir Charles ——, instead of getting into 
the carriage, proceeded towards White's in a fit of spleen, 
leaving his wite to return alone. 

“The disappointed Richard, in the interim, also at- 
tempted to bend his way homewards, but from the in. 
creasing effects of the wine, be lost all recollection. After 
wandering for some time in St. James’s-square, he at 
length, completely confused and exhausted, seated him- 
self under a portico, and instantly fell 
condition a watchman discovered him, and after several 





‘She does,’ replied my brother; ‘ and she wished, 
also, that her own servants should be the witnesses fo her 
sypaatre, instead of me, or any of pour clerks, And she 
added, that when the will shall be signed, to prevent! 


accidents, she would send you a counterpart.” 


vain attempts to awaken him, committed him to the guar. 
dianship of the chairmen of an y sedan that was 
passing atthe moment. Into this, with some difticulty, 


they had pe their torpid load, and were preparing to | 


depart, when one of the chairmen cried tothe watchinan, 


In this, 





ae Paddy, who is he, and where is the direetion- 
t , 


‘True, Phalim,’ added his brother in porterage, ‘ at 
this rate we may come out with him at the world’s end, 
and be no jot the richer or wiser.’ 

* Faith, he is no acquaintance of mine, honies,’ re- 
plied the watchman; ‘but if op searching him I find 
netiag of the jontleman about him, by the pow’rs, I')l 
coolly house him with the constable of the night.’ 

** The search commenced—no letter—no memorandum 
—poor Richard was in dreadful peril, when a solitary card 
was discovered, and by the light of his lantern the watch- 
man read aloud, ‘ Sir Charles ——, Lower Grosvenor- 
street.” This was the passport, and away they trotted, 
much gratified by so sufficient and satisfactory a direction. 
_ “Arriving in the above-mentioned street at one o'clock 
in the morning, with the supposed Baronet, (and drawn 
blinds, to prevent an exposition of his humiliating situa- 
tion,) the chairman knocked, and a seryant appeared. 
On their inquiry, whether that were the house of Sir 
Charles ——, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
the chair was conyeyed into the hall. The Paddies ex 
_ to the servant how, and where, they had found 

is master, and showed his card. 

‘As this was an unusual occurrence, the servant alarm- 
ed, feared to disturb the Baronet till he had received the 
instructions of her Ladyship ; who having awaited the re- 
turn of her husband a considerable time, had at length 
retired to her room. The servant, therefore, sent one of 
her women to inform her of his master’s artival, and 
then, with the assistance of the chairmen, removed the 
chair into the library, when they themselves were sent 
below to wait for further orders. 

** The minor performers having left the stage, the princi. 
pal now remained solus. My brother having awakened, 
and raised the lid of the chair, and finding himself housed, 
at first, naturally thought some kind person had conducted 
him home—but great were both his surprise and alartn, 
when he discovered that he was in a strange house. 

** Eager for an explanation, he was preceeding to ring the 
bell, hen he heart a loud koarhine at the street T 
and at the same instant the loved cause of his pursuit, the 
identical fair one of the opera, rushed into the room. 
Breathless with joy and astonishment, he stood motionless : 
when the Baronet’s wife, deceived by the imperfect light 
of a single wax taper, and half blinded by her agitation, 
rushed into her supposed husband's arms, who, * nothing 
loth,’ was about to return her embrace, when lo! the real 
husband entered, and s hast. . Rage deprived him 
of utterance; his wife, confounded by her error, seized 
her husband’s hand, and wept in silent entreaty; while 
Richard, completely sobered, explained and pr A ized. 

‘* By degrees, the Baronet vice to the hn of m 
brother’s account, his own reflections, and the corroborating 
testimony of the chairmen; when suddenly his ion 
again broke forth, and he exclaimed, * This is not the only 
provocation & have received from you. Do you know a 
C n Smith, Sir ?’—* I have heard,’ replied my brother, 
‘of such a man this evening, for the-———.’—* Hear me, 
then, Sir!’ interrupted the inupetuous Baronet ! * passing 
up St. James’s-street not half an hour ago, and assisting 
in emancipating this Captain Smith from a ring of pick- 
poset he would not leave me, till he was informed where 

e was to call to return his thanks. I gave him my own 
address, as I thought, but unluckily it proved to be your 
card. He had no sooner glanced his cye over it, then be 
cried, ‘So, Sir, I have found you at last!’ and was pro- 
ceeding to use the most intemperate language, when for- 
tunately for both parties, a friend explained to him his 
error; otherwise, Sir, there I should have been as much 
indebted to Mr. Richard Reynolds for the loan of his 
name and character, as I am ere for the unexpected 
pleasure of his company. 

** To conclude, it was at length determined to postpone 
all further discussion till the morrow; [ichard pledging 
his honour that the Baronet should then, one way or 
other, have satisfaction. My brother kept his word, for 
having gove to the Bedford, and learnt fiom Captain Smith 
himself, that another Mr. Richard Reynolds had been his 
traducer, he and the Captain proceeded together to Gros- 
bingy gan mi of the pee ated exchange 

ts, they exc ies, and there the matter 
amicably terminated.” -" ’ 

The father of Frederick Reynolds appears to have 
been a good-natured, high-spirited, irregular man, whom 
prosperity had placed above all notions of prudence. 
When Sayre, the patriotic sheriff and banker, well known 
asthe friend of Wilkes, and also of Mrs. Baddeley, in 
whose drawing-room (says her biographer) he used to cook 
beef-steaks, was committed to. the Tower, and his affaizs 
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consequently became deranged, Mr. Reynolds, senior, to much in awe of this formidable weapon, as of bars, chains, | vais chez lui—to his huuse in Hertford-street, muffled in 


whom he was greatly indebted, began to find himself also 
involved. Asa step to recovering himself, he despatched 
his son Frederick to dun one of his noble clients, Lord 
Grandison, who was at that time at Spa, for two thousand 
five hundred pounds. The h diary of the youth- 
ful agent is given entire: we take from it the following 
exceedingly laughable incident : 

** August the 14th.—Wanting to walk on the pier, I 
asked the garcon (who spoke English very tolerably) the 
French for it. He, thinking as Milord Anglais, I could 
mean nothing but peer, a lord, replied, paire. Away I 
then went, and passing over the market-place and draw- 
bridge, stumbled on the pier, without having had occasion 
to inquire my way to it, by the garqon’s novel appellation. 
There I remained, ‘ strutting my half hour,’ till dinner 
time. 

** At the table d’hote, the commandant of the troops of 
the town sat next me; and among other officers and gen- 
tlemen at the table, were the President of the Council at 
Ratisbon, a Russian Count, and several Prussians; in al 
amounting to about twenty, not one of whom (as it apl 
peared to me) spoke a word of English, except a remark- 
ably pretty Irish woman. 

**T thought I could never please a Frenchman so much as 
by praising his town; * Monsieur,” I said condescendingly 
to the commandant, ‘J'ai vu votre paire: meaning, 
have seen your pier ; but which he naturally understood, 
I have seen your peré, father. This address from a per- 
tect stranger, surprised him; ‘ J/ est beau, et grand, Mon- 
sieur,’ I continued. The commandant examined me from 
head to foot with an astonishment, that imparted to me 
an almost equal share. I saw there was a mistake, and I 
attempted to explan by pronouncing very articulately, 

* Oui, Monsieur, j’ai vu votre paire,—votre pairc sur le 





tn) 


iavre. 
* Eh, bien, Monsieur,’ replied the commandant, ‘ et 
que disai-til 2° 


‘J was astounded; and looking round the room for | ; 


the keeper of the supposed madman, I discovered that 
the eyes of the whole company were upon me. 

* Monsieur,’ I cried, again attempting to explain, with 
as much deliberation and precision, and in as good French 
as I could command, * Monsieur, est ille possible que 
vous residez ici, et que vous he conndissez pas votre paire 
—votre paire si—si long !” j 

** This speech naturally only increased the incompre- 
hensibility of the whole conversation ; and the com- 
mandant inning, in rather haut en beg terms, to de- 
mand an explanation, like all cowards, witen driven into 
a corner, I became desperate. 

* Messieurs,’ I cried, somewhat boisterously, ‘ il faut 
que vous connoissez votre paire! Le paire de votre ville 
qui est fait de pierre, et a la téte de bois—et a ce moment 
on travaille 4 lui recommoder sa fin, a laquelle le vent a 
fait du mal!’ 

** This was the coup de grace to all decorum ; every 
Frenchman abandoned himself to his laughter, till the 
room fairly shook with their shouts; and even the asto- 
nished commandant himself could not help joining them. 

* Allow me, Sir,’ said a gentleman sitting by the side of 
the Irish lady, and whom Thad not apes | observed. 

* My dear Sir,’ interrupted I, * you are an 
pray, pray explain.’ 

* Sir,’ he replied, ‘ you have just told this gentleman,’ 
pointing to the commandant, * that his father ts the father 
of the whole town; that he is made of stone, but has a 
wooden head; and at this moment the workmen are en- 
gaged in mending his end that the wind has damaged.’ 

* 1 was paralyzed. * Tell me, I cried, as if my life had 
depended on his answer, * what is the French for pier !” 

* Jetée, or, according to the common people, pont,’ he 
replied. 

my had scarcely sense enough left to assist the English- 
man in his -natured attempts to unravel the error. 
He succeeded, however, and then commenced, in French, 
an explanation to the officers. At this moment, the waiter 
informed me the St. Omer Diligence was about to depart. 
T rushed from the scene of my disgrace, and stepped into 
the vehicle, just as the termination of the Englishman’s re- 
cital exploded an additional eclat de rire, at my expense.” 

We shall now glean some of the shorter good things 
which are scattered over these two amusing volumes. The 
first anecdote is of the power of Dr. Willis’s (the mad 


doctor's) eye - 
Dr. Willis (then simply a country pee speedily 
became a principal actor in the drama. He had an ‘ eye 


| or straight waistcoats. After a few wecks attendance, al- 
‘lowing his Majesty a razor to shave himself, and a pen- 
knife to cut his nails, Dr. Warren, Dr. Reynolds, and 
, the other physicians, openly attacked Dr. Willis, with a 
charge of rashness and imprudence, one evening, before 
the committee of the House of Commons. Burke also 
was very severe on this point, and authoritatively and 
loudly demanded to know, ‘If the Royal patient had be- 
come outrag at the t, what power the Doctor 
——- of instantaneously terrifying him into obe- 
ience ?” 

* Place the candles between us, Mr. Burke,’ replied the 

Doctor, in an equally authoritative tone, ‘and I°!l give 
ouananswer. There, Sir! bytheEYE! JI should have 
ooked at him thus, Sir—thus !” 

** Burke instantaneously averted his head, and making 
no reply, evidently acknowledged this basiliskan autho- 
rity. 

This is truly a miser’s eulogy of eloquence. 

‘*T will, therefore, only state, that, on the day I saw 
Stoke, and its owner, this aged representative of the 
county of Berkshire, this half million man, this strange 
compound of folly and generosity (giving to others, but 
denying every thing to himself,) I found him kind, affa- 
ble, and pleasant. 

‘** He entered freely into conversation, and remarked 
that, there was only one man, in either House, who could 
talk him out of his money, and that was young Pitt; of 
whom, he added,—*In all Pitt says there are pounds, 
shillings, and pence.’” 

Among the theatrical anecdotes, we find the following 
amusing one, the consequences of which had nearly damned 
one of Reynold’s pieces. 

‘* But our misfortunes did not stop here; for, during 
Mrs. Billington’s bravura in the last act, Mr. Billington, 
her husband, who was seated in the orchestra, conceiving 
that the trumpeter did not accompany her with sufficient 
ove x Seanensty called to him in a subdued tone, * Louder, 
ouder 

‘* The leader of the band, being of a similar opinion to 
Mr. Billington’s, repeated the same command so often, 
that, at length, the indignant German, in an agony of 
passion and exhaustion, threw down his trumpet, and 
turning towards the audience, exclaimed, ‘ It be very easy 
to cry louder ! louder !—but, by gar, vere is de vind?’ ” 

In the whole of Mr. Boaden's Life of Kemble, we do 
not tind any thing more characteristic of that great actor 
than this laughsble circumstance : 

‘* To me, one of the most amusing ns present was 
John Kemble. This t actor, with all his good sense 
and good taste, was, like Gay, 

* In simplicity a child.’ 
Certainly, no man was further from proving a dull, com- 
mon-place unendurable than Kemble; as, probably, the 
two following short anecdotes will evince. 

** Whilst Parsons told a rich comic story, at which all 
laughed, Kemble preserved a fixed, grave, classical coun- 
tenance ; but, when Dodd afterwards sang a pathetic 
ballad, which excited general interest, Kemble, in the 
middle of it, burst into an odd fit of laughter, and in a 
tone, tremulous from excessive gaiety, said, ‘I beg your 








nglishman, 





like Mars, to threaten or command.’ Threaten, in every 
sense of the word; for bis numerous patients stood as 


pardon, gentlemen, but I have just taken Parsons’ joke: 
—ha, ha '—and it is ly very good.’ ”” 

We have often heard of the following ingenious lottery- 
puff; but we had erred in attributing it to another, and 
still more eelebrated, author. 

** The new Empress of France is particularly fond of 
reading the English newspapers, and one of her first ques- 
tions to the Emperor after their union was, ‘ Who is 
Carter ?’--To which Bonaparte liberally replied, * Not to 
know Carter, argues yourself unknown. He keeps the 
Old State Lottery Office, No. 8, Charing-cross; and being, 
like myself, a fayourite child of fortune, I prophecy that 
he will this year sell the £30,000 prize ; but do not mention 
this, leat it be taken for a lottery puff, and Carter is above 
such hacknied practices.’ ” 

The following is @ well-told anecdote of Sheridan : 

* As a fair humorous specimen of ruse contre ruse, and 
of Sheridan’s most adroitly hoaxing the hoaxers, I must 
add the following anecdote. I was walking, one day, with 
Tom King, in Pall Mall, when we met the celebrated 
clown, Grimaldi, father of the present Joe Grimaldi: 
approaching us with a face of the most ludicrous astonish- 
ment and delight, he exclaimed,—* O vat a clevare fellow 
dat Sheridan is!—shall I tell you?—Oui,—Yes I vill— 
Bien donc—I could no never see him at de theatre, so je 





great coat, and I say, Domestigue !—you hear ?—*‘ Yes,’ 
—Vell, den, tell your master dat M. ——, de Mayor of 
Stafford, be below.’ Domestique fly, and on de instant 
I be shown into de drawing-room. Tn von more minute, 
Sheridan leave his dinner party, enter de room hastily, 
stop suddenly, stare, and say,—‘ How dare you, Grim, 
play me such a trick?’ Then putting himself into a 
passion, he go on,—‘ Go, sare! get out of my house,’ 


till you pay me my forty pounds,’—and then I point to 
de pen, ink, and paper, on von small tables in de corner, 
and say,—‘Dere! write me de check, and de Mayor shall 
go vitement—entendez vous? If not, morbleu, 1 vill——’ 
—‘ Oh!” interrupted dis clevare man, ‘ if I must, Grim, 
I must,’—and as if he were trés pressé—very hurry—he 
write de draft, and pushing it into my hand, he squeeze 
it, and I do = it mto my pocket. Vell, den, I do make 
haste to the banker’s, and giving it to de clerks, I 88y,—- 
* Four tens if you please, sare.’—* Four tens!’ he say with 
much surprise—‘ de draft be only for four pounds!’ 0! 
vat a clevare fellow that Sheridan is! But I say, ‘If you 
please, sare, donnez moi donc, those four pounds.’ And 
den he say, ‘ Call again to-morrow!’ Next day I meet 
de manager in de street, and I say, ‘ Mistare Sheridan 

have you forgot?’ and den he laugh, and say,—* V 5 
Grim, I recoll afterwards—I left out the O/”. i 
vat a clevare fellow that Sheridan is!’ " 

“*Some months afterwards, again meeting Gri i 
inquired of him, whether he had at last been aid. Ti 
replied in the affirmative, but with a look, and tone of 
voice so altered, that it seemed to say, he was better 
Pleased with Sheridon's humour than Sheridan's money.” 

Authors, it has always been understood, are objests of 
supreme indifference, if not of contempt, with the kings 
and heroes of the green-room. The insignificance of an 
author, compared with an actor, was never more strikingly 
exemplified than in this little circumstance : 

“One morning, during the rehearsal of the above. 
mentioned piece, when Albina, in the fifth act, has to say, 
‘ School’s up, school’s up!’ Mrs. Jordan, King, Palmer, 
pate meng —_ Suett, =~ oe as to the author's 
meaning in this passage. One contended, that h 
it to be spoken feelingly ; another said, that he evidently 
intended it to se comic; one took one side of the argu. 
ment, and anotiier, another; but, though I, the calles 
stood at their elbows, during the whole discussion, not 
one of them condescended to ask me what I really did 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Jordan’s ambiguous situation—a Royal Duchess 
in the morning, and a beseeching actress at night, gives 
rise to a pleasant ebullition of Irish spleen : 

‘* Mrs. Jordan, weary of male attire, did not lik 
boyish hero; which so nettled Wroughton, that durin 
oe of the rehearsals, in his plain, frank manner, he said 

er, 

‘ Why, you are grand, quite the Duchess again this 
morning.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ she replied, ‘for you are not the first 
person, who, this very day, has condescended to honour 
me ironically with this title.’ 

** Then smiling, without the slightest pique, and with all 
her characteristic humour, she told us, that having, during 
that morning, discharged her Irish cook, for impertinence, 
and paid her her wages, the indignant professor of gase 
tronomy, —— up a shilling, and banging it on the 
table, exclaimed, ‘ arrah, now, honey, with this thirteener, 
won’t I sit 4. the gallery, 1 won’t eg ee Grace give 
me a courtesy, and won’t ve you i 
howl, and a hiss into the atid ? wear on ee , 
We are, however, compelled to draw our huge quota- 
tions to a close; and shall do so by another romantic 
incident, which shows that the vrai is not always vraisem. 
blable: 

‘* Twiselton, having married a very pretty woman, Mi 
Wattle, (I believe against the connate hee brother, on 
Say and Sele, and the rest of his family,) many, who were 
wei ad: with the young married couple, soon antici- 
that, according to the old hacknied cause, ** faults 
on both om Pind some other cause, the Lo ge would dis. 
a ey were not wrong in suc icipation 
will speedily a &, * aioe 
** One day, while I was at the Temple, Twiselton called 
upon me, and asking me to accompany him in his gig to 
a cricket-match at Bray, in Berkshire, I accepted his pro- 
posal, and we both immediately started on our excursion. 
e 





© The Doetor afterwards told me this story at Gretford, 


vey to be in po oapeag B - its but before I 
9 VO. 


could ask him the ‘ why or he himeelf 


* Begar,” say I, placing my back against the door, ‘not . 
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unteered an explanation of the cause. He had that 
morning signed articles of separation from his wife; he 
was once more ‘ free as mountain air,’ and neither of them 
knew or cared what course the other would pursue.-__ 

** We took a late dinner at the inn at Cranford Bridge, 
and renewing our journey during the evening, we ‘drove 
jovially along, till we approached a turnpike, where we 
saw a London stage-coach stationary, and surrounded by 
asmall crowd. Alighting from our gig to inquire the 
cause, we learned that two ladies, having been grossly in- 
sulted by an inside passenger, they had stopped the coach, 
and had taken refuge in the turnpike-house. : 

‘Then directing our attention towards the aggressor in 
this affair, we saw a stout athletic man preparing to pur- 
sue his game even into their cover ; when the guard and 
coachman interfering, a violent scuffle ensued, in which 
the two unfortunate champions of the ose were 
levelled with the dust. The triumphant bully now of- 
fered to fight the turnpike man, who, declining the com- 
pliment with extreme civility, the challenger made a 
similar proposal to the rest of the ring in succession ; but 
it being again declared objectionable to the gout of the 

Med company, he prepared to enter the house, when 
Twiselton, to my horror and astonishment, darting before 
the door, laughed provokingly in his face. . 

‘s My friend, though undoubtedly the best private boxer 
of his day, bore on his ‘external man’ no indication of this 
formidable character. His figure was light and elegant, 
the expression of his countenance mild and pleasing, and 
his height about the common stature. Samson Agonistes, 
therefore, making sure of another victim, indignantly ad- 
vanced to annihilate him with one blow; but he soon 
found that it was easier to resolve than execute ; for he 
might as well have fought a harlequin or Will-o’th-wisp 
as my active, shifting, parrying friend. Not one blow, 
therefore, like the Frenchman’s ‘ Ode to Posterity,” reach- 
ing its address, his brutal assailant first lost his temper, 
a then his strength, and at last became so exhausted, 
that Twiselton, driving him against the turnpike-house, 


and making every blow tell, exclaimed, ‘There, now, you | P 


can neither guard nor fall. So take that—and that—my 
old Tarquin.’ 

‘So forcibly did he adapt the gesture to the matter, 
that the disabled and penitent aggressor repeatedly asked 
pardon and mercy, vowing that he would never again 
molest a lady as long as he lived. But nothing would 
satisfy the conqueror till the —— pledged himself 
to abandon his seat in the coach, and proceed on his 
journey in another conveyance. 

«¢ Twiselton, then entering the house to assure the 


- ladies that they might continue their route with perfect 


security, beheld, to his astonishment and mine, his wife! 
—the other female being her servant. ? 

‘*©Mrs. Twiselton courtesied to her deliverer, and re- 
turned him thanks with much politeness and nonchalance ; 
he bowed, and taking her by the hand with formal gal- 
lantry, assisted her into the ay then wished her 

night, and from that time forth they never met 
in.” 


agai 

We must apologize for this unreasonably long article, 
by pleading the amusing nature of its contents. There 
has not appeared a work in its kind, for a long time, 
which we can recommend with greater sincerity. 

ae aed 
AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS 


A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 


By John Ferriar, M.D. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
ae - 
CHAPTER Il. 

Al lawyer's argument for the existence of witchcraft 
—Proofs of spectral impressions, from recollected per- 
ceptions—New England witches—Cardan—Donne—- 
Jonson——The Maid of France—and other visionaries, 
In a compilation on the duties of a Justice of Peace, 

published by Nelson, we meet with a proof of the exist- 

ence of witchcraft, which the editor appears to have thought 
irr ble. ‘* It seems (saith he) that there must for- 
merly have been such a crime as witchcraft, because divers 
statutes have been made against it.” Were we to reason 
in the same manner respecting demoniacal agency, in 
medical cases, proof could be brought (particularly from 
the older German writers) that icines have been ad- 
ministered for the purpose of expelling the devil from 
human bodies, into which it was supposed that he had en- 


tered, and that many different remedies had been em- 
ployed to this end. 

nstead ef resorting to any arguments of this nature, I | 
shall now proceed to show, that the forms of objects which | 
have no external prototypes, are exhibited to the mind in | 
certain states of the brain. 

2. In the course of my professional employment I have 
frequently conversed with persons who imagined that they 
saw demons, and heard them speak. This species of de- 
lusion admits of many gradations and distinctions, exclu- 
sive of actual insanity. 

When the brain is partially irritated, the patient fancies 
that he sees spiders crawling over his bed-clothes, or per- 
son ; or beholds them covering the roof and walls of his 
room. If the disease increases, he imagines that persons 
who are dead, or absent, flit round his bed; that animals 
crowd into his apartment, and that all these apparitions 
speak to him. ‘These impressions take place even while 
heis convinced of their fallacy. All this occurs sometimes 
without any degree of delirium. 

I had occasion to see a young married woman, whose 
first indication of illness was a spectral delusion. She 
told me that her ——_ appeared suddenly to be filled 
with devils, and that her terror impelled her to quit the 
house with great precipitation. hen she was brought 
back she saw the whole staircase occupied by diabolical 
forms, and was in agonies of fear for several days. After 
this first impression wore off, she heard a voice tempting 
her to self-destruction, and prohibiting her from all exer- 
cises of piety. Such was the account given by her, when 
she was sensible of the delusion, yet unable to resist the 
horror of the impression. When she was nearly recovered, 
[ had the curiosity to question her, as I have interrogated 
others, respecting the forms of the demons with which 
they had been alarmed; but I never could obtain any 
other account than that they were small, very much de- 
formed, and had horns and claws like the imps of our ter- 
rific modern romances. 

I have been forced to listen with much gravity to a man 
artially insane, who assured me that the devil was lodged 
in his side, and that I should perceive him thumping and 
fluttering there, in a manner which would perfectly con- 
vince me of his presence. 

Another lunatic believed that he had swallowed the 
devil, and had retained him in his stomach. He resisted 
the calls of nature during several days, lest he should set 
the foul fiend at liberty. I overcame his resolution, how- 
ever, by administering an emetic in his food. 

In Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, contain- 
ing the trials of the American witches, in 1692, a work 
which may be regarded as official, it appears that the 
visions of several ns who thought themselves be- 
witched, were occasioned by the night-mare. 

On the trial of Bridget Bishop, at Salem, for example, 
** John Cook testified, that about five or six years ago, one 
morning about sun-rise, he was in his chamber assaulted 
by the shape of this prisoner, which looked on him, 

tinned at him, and very much hurt him with a blow on 
the side of the head.”—‘* Richard Ceman testified, that 
eight years ago, as he lay awake in his bed, with a light 
burning in the room, he was annoyed with the apparition 
of this Bishop, and of two more that were strangers to him, 
who came and oppressed him so, that he could neither stir 

himself, nor wake any one else,’” &c. 

Again, on the trial of Susannah Martin, ‘ Bernard 
P e testified, that being in bed, on the Lord's-day | 
night, he heard a scrabbling at the window, whereat he 
then’ saw Susannah Martin come in and jump down upon 
the floor. She took hold of this deponent’s feet, and 
drawing his body up into one heap, she lay upon him near 
ie hours; in all which time he could neither speak nor 

ear.” 

In the introduction to his history of the trials, which 
were conducted on such evidence, Mather gravely says : 

‘6 "Tis, as I remember, the learned Scribonius, who re- 
ports, that one of his acquaintance, devoutly making his 
prayers on the behalf of a person molested by evil spirits, 
received from those evil spirits a horrible blow over the 
face ; and F may myself expect not few or small buffetings 
from evil spirits, for the endeavours wherewith I am now 
going to encounter them. I am far from insensible, that 
at this extraordinary time of the devil’s coming down in 

reat wrath upon us, there are too many tongues and 

iearts thereby sct on fire of hell, that the various opinions 
about the witchcrafts which of later time have troubled us, 
are maintained by some with so much loud fury, as if 











they could never be sufficiently stated, unless written in 
the liquor wherewith witches use to write their covenants ; | 
and that he who becomes an author at such a time, had | 
need be fenced with iron, and the staff of a spear.” 





Stoughton, the Lieutenant-governor of New England, | 
, affixed his approbation to this book, vovebing for the 


truth of the statements, and declaring that all men 
would * greatly rejoice, that the Spirit of the Lord had 
thus enabled him (Mather) to lift up a standard against 
the infernal enemy, that hath been coming in like a food, 
upon us.” Such was the force of this memorable fit of 
national insanity, during which torrents of innocent blood 
were shed by the misguided judges and juries, under the 
impression that they were actually invaded by a legion of 
— the part of which was really performed by them- 
selves. 

Nothing, indeed, can be added to the diligence of Remy 
or Remigius, with respect to the forms of demons. He 
was a commissioner for the trial of witches, in Lorraine, 
and, as he informs us, in the course of fifteen years he 
condemned nine hundred criminals to the stake. His 
book is one of the most remarkable productions of cre- 
dulity ; for the monstrous absurdities which it contains 
are supported by juridical proofs, most of which evidently 
proceeded from spectral impressions, when they were not 
extorted by torture. 

My edition of this work, which is become very rare, was 
printed by Vincenti, at Lyons, in 1595. It is entitled, 
Demonolatreia. The trials appear to have begun in 1583. 
Mr. Remy seems to have felt great anxiety to ascertain 
the exact features and dress of the demons, with whom 
many of the persons supposed themselves to be familiar. 
Yet nothing transpired in his examinations which varied 
from the usual figures exhibited by the gross sculptures 
and paintings of the middle age. They are said to be 
black-faced, with sunk, but fiery eyes, their mouths wide, 
and smelling of sulphur ; their hands hairy, with claws ; 
their feety horn and cloven. 


Not only are the voices and stature of the demons de- _ 


scribed by Remy’s authorities, ‘ut many other extraordi- 
nary circumstances are recorded, which might have been 
omitted with great propriety. The curiosity of the worthy 
judge seems to have been as unlimited as his credulity. 
ought to add, that his book is written in Latin, in a good 
style, and bears marks of considerable erudition. 

The result of all these inquiries has been, that recollected 
images only are presented to the persons labouring under 
delusions of this nature. ’ 

But the most remarkable and decisive narrative of thie 
kind was published, some years ago, by Nicolai, the cele- 
brated author and bookseller, of Berlin. ‘** Those who 
pretend to have seen and heard ghosts, obstinately main- 
tain that they pérceived these apparitions by means of 
their senses. In order to defeat that belief, we 4 
desire them to consider how many people have been im- 
posed on by artful novices, and how liable we are to de- 
ceive ourselves ; we advise them to lay hold of the x A 

sed spectres; assuring them that they are generally 

‘ound to be of a very corporeal nature. But those who 
have a predilection for the Pegg coggaed. 0. no regard. to 
these objections; insisting that the productions of their 
disordered imaginations. are real beings. We cannot, 
therefore, collect too many of such well-substantiated 
facts, as show how easily our imagination imposes on us 
erroneous notions, and deludes, not only delirious persons, 
but even those who are in full possession of their faculties, 
by causing them to see phantasms which scarcely can be 
distinguished from real appearances, 

‘*T have myself experienced a case of this nature, which 
to me MA highly remarkable, both psychologically and 
medicina Wy: I saw, in a state of mind —— sound, 
and after the first terror was over, with perfect calmness, 
for nearly two months, almost constantly and involuntarily 
a vast number of human and other forms, and even heard 
their voices, though all this was merely the consequence of 
a diseased state of the nerves and an irregular circulation 
of the blood. ‘ 

** Tt being a matter of considerable importance that an 
incident of this nature should be observed with the strict- 
est attention, and related, together with all collateral cir. 
cumstances, with the most conscientious fidelity, I shall 
not omit apy thing of which I retain a clear recollection. 
The truth of what I am going to advance will not require 
a farther testimony, as Dr. Selle, who was my physician, 
and was daily informed by me of every trifling occurrence 
and change that happened, is still living, and will, by all 
who know him, be most readily admitted as an unobjec- 
tionable witness. During the ten latter months of the 
year 1720, [ had experienced several melancholy incidents, 
which deeply affected me, particularly in September, from 
which time I suffered an almost uninterrupted series of 
misfortunes that afflicted me with the most poignant grief. 
I was accustomed to be bled twice a year, and this had 
been done once on the 9th of July, but was omitted to be 
repeated at the end of the year 1790. I had, in 1783, 
been suddenly taken with a violent vertigo, which my 
physicians imputed to obstructions in the finer vessels of 


the abdomen, brought on by a sedentary life and a con- 
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tinual exertion of the mind. This indisposition was 
successfully removed by means of a more regular and 
strict diet; particularly efficacious in the beginning I had 
found leeches to the arms, and they were afterwards re- 
peated two or three times annually when I felt violent 
congestions in the head. The last leeches which had been 
put on previous to the appearance of the phantasms of 
which I am about to speak, had been applied on the 1st of 
March, 1790, less blood had consequently been evacua 
in 1790 than was usual with me, and from September I 
was constantly occupied in business that required the most 
unremitted exertion, and was rendered still more perplex- 
ing by frequent interruptions. 

“© had, in January and February of the year 1791, the 
additional misfortune to experience several extremely un- 
pleasant circumstances, which were followed on the 24th 
of February by a most violent altercation. My wife and 
another person came into my apartment in the morning 
in order to console me, but I was too much agitated by a 
series of incidents which had most powerfully affected my 
moral feeling, to be capable of attending to them ; ona 
sudden I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps, a 
form like that of a deceased person; I pointed at it, asking 
my wife if she did not see it? It was but natural that 
she should not see any thing; my question, therefore, 
alarmed her very much, and she sent immediately for a 
port the phantasm continued about eight minutes. 

grew at length more calm, and, being extremely ex- 
hausted, fell into a restless sleep, which lasted about half 
an hour. The physician ascribed the apparition to a vio- 
lent mental emotion, and hoped there would be no return ; 
but the violent agitation of my mind had in some way dis- 
ordered my nerves, and produced further consequences, 
which deserve a more minute description. 

*¢ At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen 
in the morning re-appeared. I was by myself when this 
happened, and, being rather uneasy at the incident, went 
to my wife’s apartment, but there likewise I was prevented 
by the apparition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, 
and always presented itself in a standing posture: about 
six o’clock there appeared also several walking figures, 
which had no connexion with the first. 

** T cannot assign any other cause of all this, than a con- 
tinued rumination on the vexations I had suffered, which, 
though calmer, I could not forget, and the consequences 
of which I meditated to counteract. These meditations 
occupied my mind three hours after dinner, just when m 
digestion commenced. T consoled myself at last wit 
respect to the disagreeable incident which had occasioned 
the first apparition, but the phantasms continued to in- 
crease and change in the most singular manner, though I 
had taken the proper medicine, and found myself perfectly 
well. As when the first terror was over, [ beheld the 
phantasms with great emotion, taking them for what they 
really were, remarkable consequences of an indisposition. 
I endeavoured to collect myself’ as much as possible, that 
I might preserve a clear consciousness of the changes 
which should take place within myself; I observed these 
phantasms very closely, and frequently reflected on my 
antecedent thoughts, to discover, if possible, by means of 
what association of ideas exactly these forms presented 
themselves to my imagination: I thought at times I had 
found a clue, but, taking the whole together, I could not 
make out any natural connexion between the occupations 
of my mind, my occupations, my regular thoughts, and 
the multifarious forms which now appeared to me, and 
now again disappeared. After repeated and close obser- 
vations, and calm examination, I was unable to form any 
conclusion relative to the origin and continuation of the 
different phantasms which presented themselves to me. 
All that I could infer was, that while my nervous system 
was in such an irregular state, such phantasms would ap- 
pear to me as if I actually saw and heard them ; that these 
illusions were not modified by any known laws of reason, 
imagination, or the common association of ideas, and that 
probably other people who may have had similar appari- 
tions, were exactly in the same predicament. The origin 
of the individual forms which appeared to me, was un- 
doubtedly founded on the nature of my mind, but the 
manner in which it was thus eftected, will probably remain 
tor ever as inscrutable as the ny of thought and reflec- 
tion. After the first day, the form of the deceased per- 
son no more appeared, but in its place there appeared 
many other ph s, sometimes reprenenting. acquaint- 
ances, but mostly strangers; those whom I knew were 
composed of living and deceased persons, but the number 
of the latter was comparatively small. I observed the per- 
sons with whom I'daily conversed did not appear as phan- 
tasms, these representing chiefly is who lived at some 
distance from me. I ney to produce at pleasure 
phantasins of persons whom I knew by intensely ripe | 
on their countenance, shape, &c. bat distincly ‘ag.] call 
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| to my lively imagination the respective shades of three of 
these ns, I st ured in vain to make them appear 

| these persons, I still laboured in vai ake them appea 
to me as phantasms, though I had before involuntarily 
seen them in that manner, and perceived them some time 
after, when I least thought of them. The phantoms ap- 
peared to me contrary to my inclination, as if they were 
presented to me from without, like the phenomena of na- 
ture, though they existed no where but within my mind. 


ted | I could at the same time distinguish between phantasms 


and real objects, and the calmness with which I examined 
them, enabled me to avoid the commission of the smallest 
mistake. I knew exactly when it only appeared to me 
that the door was opening and a phastasm entering the 
room, and when it actually opened, a real person entered. 

** These phantasms a po equally clear and distinct 
at all times and under all circumstances, both when I was 
by myself and when I was in company, and as well in the 
day as at night, and in my own house as well as abroad ; 
they were, however, less frequent when I was in the house 
of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in the street ; when 
I shut my eyes these phantasms would sometimes disap- 
pear entircly, though there were instances when I beheld 
them with my eyes closed; yet when they disappeared on 
such occasions, they generally re-appeared when I opened 
my eyes. TI conversed sometimes with my physician and 
my wife of the phantasms which at the moment surrounded 
me; they appeared more frequently walking than at rest, 
nor were they constantly present. They frequently did 
not appear for some time, but always re-appeared for a 
longer or a shorter period, either singly or in company, the 
latter, however, being most frequently the case. I generally 
saw human forms of both sexes, but they usually appeared 
not to take the smallest notice of each other, moving as in 
a market-place, where all are eager to pe through the 
crowd ; at times, however, they seemed to be transacting 
business with each other: I also saw several times people 
on horseback, dogs and birds. All these phantasms ap- 
peared to me in their natural size, and as distinct as if 
alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the un- 
covered parts, as well as in different colours and fashions 
in their dresses, though the colours seemed somewhat paler 
than in real nature; none of the figures appeared particu- 
larly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them being 
of an indifferent shape, and some having a pleasing appear- 
ance. 

** The longer these phantoms continued to appear the 
more frequently did they return, while at the same time 
they increased in number about four weeks after they had 
first appeared. I also began to hear them talk, the phan- 
toms sometimes conversed among themselves, but more 
frequently addressed their discourse to me; their speeches 
were commonly short and never of an unpleasant turn. 
At different times there appeared to me both dear and sen- 
sible friends of both sexes, whose addresses tended to ap- 
pease my grief, which had not yet wholly subsided : these 
consolatory speeches were in general addressed to me when 
I was alone, sometimes I was accosted by these consoling 
friends while in company, frequently while real persons 
were speaking to me. These consolatory addresses con- 
sisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at others, they 
were regularly connected. 

*¢ Though both my mind and body were in a tolerable 
state of sanity all this time, and these phantasms became 
80 familiar to me, that they did not cause me the slightest , 
uneasiness, and I even sometimes amused myself with sur- 
veying them, and spoke jocularly of them to my physician 
and my wife, I yet did not neglect to use proper, medi- 
cines, especially when they began to haunt me the whole 
day, and even at night as soon as I awaked. Ff 

** At last it was agreed that leeches should be again, 
applied to me, as formerly; which was actually done, 
April 20th, 1791, at eleven o’clock in the moraing. No 
person was with me besides the surgeon; but during the 
operation my chamber was crowded with human phan- 
tasms of all descriptions. This continued uninterruptedly 
till about half an hour after four o'clock, just when my 
digestion commenced. _I then perceived that they began 
to move more slowly. Soon after, their colour began to 
fade, and at seven o’clock the were entirely white, But 
they moved very little, though the forms were as distinct 
as before; growing, however, by d more species Bet 
not fewer in number as had genera y been the case. The 
phantoms did not withdraw, nor did they vanish ; which, 
previous to that time had frequently happened. They 
now seemed to dissolve in the air, while fragments of some 
of them continued visible a considerable time. About 
eight o'clock the room was entirely cleared of my fantastic 
visitors. 

** Since this time I have felt, twice or three times, a sen- 
sation as if these phantasms were going to re-appear, with- 
out, however, actually seeing any thing. The same sen- 
sation surprised me just before I drew up this account, 
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while I was examining some papers relative to these appa. 
ritions which I had drawn up in the year 1791.” 

This is one of the extreme cases of delusion which a 
man of strong natural judgment has ventured to record of 
himself. Cardan, who fancied himself visited by super. 
natural impulses, never produced so marvellous a story. 

Cardan, however, describes himself as amused, in his 
youth, with recollected images, similar to those which [ 

ave described, in the first chapter. Before he left his 
bed in the morning, he saw a succession of figures com- 
| posed of brazen rings, like links of mail, (though he had 





never seen mail-armour at that time,) moving in a circular 
direction upwards, from right to left, till they ny sa 
Castles, houses, animals, trees, men in different dresses— 
trumpeters, appearing to blow their trumpets, no 
sound was heard—soldiers and landscapes—all passed be- 
fore him, in circular compartments. - [Here occurs a latin 
quotation, which we omit. ] 

Ben Jonson also falls under this description, from the 
Heads of Conversation, published by the executors of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, who have deprived posterity 
of Drummond's original account of these interesting inter. 
views. Junson told him, that ** when the King came to 
England, about the time that the plague was in London, 
he being in the country, at Sir Robert Cotton’s house, 
with old Cambden, he saw, in a vision, his eldest son, then 
a young child, and at London, appear unto him with the 
mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, as if it had been 
cut with a sword, at which amazed he prayed unto God, 
and in the morning he came unto Mr. Cambden’s chamber 
to tell him, who persuaded him it was but an apprehension, 
at which he should not be dejected. In the meantime, 
there came letters from his wife of the death of that boy in 
the plague, He appeared to him, he said, of a manly 
shape, and of that growth he thinks he shall be at the re- 
surrection.” 

‘© He said. that he had t a whole night in lookin, 
to his great toe, about which he had seen Tartars an 
Turks, Romans and Carthaginians fight, in his imagina- 
tion.” 

“Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
*On summer's eve, dy haunted stream !” 

That extraordinary, and much misrepresented character, 
the Maid of France, appears to have been a visionary of 
this kind, and to have been enthusiastically sincere in her 
belief of supernatural communications. The aficient me- 
moirs of this heroine, published by Denys Godefroy, 
convey a high ides of her ity and elevation of mind., 
When she induced Charles VII. to the bold attempt of 
procuring his inauguration at Rheims, she described the 
celestial yoice as having said to her, while she was engaged 
in prayer, Fille, va, va, je seray @ ton ayde ; va. 

nquestionab » the temperament which disposes men 
to cultivate the higher and graver species of poetry, 
contributes to render them susceptible of impressions of 
this natures, Such a temperament, excited by the pathetic 
circumstances of a story, more interesting than any tale of 
fiction, produced the vision of Dr. Donne. When residing 
in Paris, he saw the figure of his wife, then in London 
pass through the room, with her hair hanging loose, an 
carrying a dead child in her arms. After Seating the ex- 
quisite poem which. he wrote previous to.their ion,. 
it is impossible to wonder at an Impression of such a nature. 

This is, indeed, an instance of that species of ecstasy, 
which is known, in the north of Scotland, under the name 
of ** second. 1 al Much has been written on this sub- 
ject ; I shall therefore oply mention two instances, which 
will prove that the spectral impressions certainly take 
place; of their prophetic nature, there may be different 
opinions. 

A gentleman connected with my family, an officer in 
the army, and certainly addicted to no superstition, was 
quartered, early in life, in the middle of the last century, 
near the castle of a gentleman in the north of Scotland, 
who was supposed to possess the second-sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat repens J the old chieftain. He had 

ran 

of the house, and had never been cheerful afterwards. 
His prophetic visions excited surprise, even in that region 
of credulity, and his retired habits favoured the lar 
opinion. y friend assured me that one day, while he 
was reading a play to the ladies of the family, the chief, 
who had been walking across the room, suddenly, 
and assumed the of a Seer. He rang the bell, and 
ordered the groom to saddle.a horse, to proceed immedi- 
ately to a seat. in the neighbourhood, to inquire after 
the health of Lady ——— ; if the account was favourable, 
he then directed him to at another castle, to ask after 
another lady whom he.named. 

The reader immediately closed his book, and declared 


«Drummond's Works, p. 224. 
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explained, as he was confident that they were produced by 
the second-sight. The chief was very unwilling to explain 
himself; but at length he owned, that the door had ap- 
to open, and that a little woman, without a head, 
ad ent the room; that the apparition indicated the 
sudden death of some person of his acquaintance; and the 
only two persons who resembled the figure, were those 
ladies after whose health he had sent to inquire. 

A few hours afterwards the servant returned, with an 
account that one of the ladies had died of an apoplectic fit, 
about the time when the vision appeared. 

At another time the chief was confined to his bed by in- 
disposition, and my friend was reading to him, in a stormy 
winter-night, while the fishing-boat belonging to the 
castle was at sea. The old gentleman repeatedly expressed 
much anxiety respecting his people, and at last exclaimed, 
‘“ My boat is lost !”” e Colonel replied, ** How do you 
know it, Sir?” He was answered, ** I see two of the 
poatmen bringing in the third drowned, all dripping wet, 
and laying him down close beside your chair.” The chair 
was shifted with great precipitation. In the course of the 
night the fishermen returned with the corpse of one of the 
boatmen. 

Martin, who has given a very paticular account of Scers 
in the Western Islands, mentions a young woman who was 
troubled, during four or five years, with the constant ap- 
pearance of her own image before her, the back being 
turned towards her. No-event was connected with this 
spectral impression. 

But one of the most rematkable Secrs on record was 
John Beaumont, who published a ** Treatise of spirits, 
apparitions, ‘witchcrafts, and other magical practices,”’ in 
1705. He appears to have been a mah of a hypochondri- 
acal disposition, with a considerable degree of reading, 
but with a strong bias to credulity. His collections of 
stories are entertaining; but my business is with his 
visions, which show in a most astonishing manner, how 
far the mind may be decéived, without the occurrence of 
actual derangement. ‘They ‘will be detailed in the next 
chapter. Had this man, instead of irritating his merital 
disease, by the study of the Platonic philosophers, placed 
himself under the care of an intelligent physician, he 
would have regained his tranquillity, and the world would 
have lost a most extraordinary set of confessions. 
[7'o be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 
—— ie 
“¢ Superstition is to the reproach of the Deity.”=—Bacon. 
TO H. D. 

Permit' me, Sir, to address myself to you personally, in 
acknowledging the seemingly ingenious exposition you 
have made of my letter, and to notice your various com- 
ments as they occur. You say, that, ‘in almost every 
sentence, I directly or indirectly assert a belief in ghosts 
to be absurd.” I wish, Sir, it were in my power to return 
you the compliment, that, in your sentences, you keep 
close to'the substantiating of their appearance ; but, until 
you shall have devoted a little less space to the condem- 
nation of others, and ‘more in ‘your ‘own exculpation, I 
cannot conscientiously be so polite. 

It was necessary to guard the reader against the mis- 
application of the term ‘‘ sceptic,” as ignorance and en- 
thusiasm, when driven to their last resources, endeavour 
to find an easy retreat in branding their antagonists with 
the appellation; but why you should include me per- 
sonally in this list, farther than appertains' to the present 
question, I cannot ‘conjecture. Personality is the last 
refuge of imbecility; pray you avoid it. Had you been 
as ready to do justice unto your opponents as to exact it 
from them, you would have paid a little’ more regard to 
your‘own admission, that ‘* the opinions of eminent men 
ought to weigh considerably on our minds,” than again to 
revert to Dr. Johnson... If such opinions ought to have 
weight, how comes it that your mind seems uninfluenced 
by the opposing opinions of those three éminent persons 
(Doctors Aikin, Drake, and Beattie) whom I quoted in 
refutation of Dr. Johnson’s theory? Three to one are 





that he weuld not proceed till these abrupt orders were evince a little of that conviction you so ingeniously en- 


deavour to work upon others, by passing Dr. Johnson sud 
silentio. With regard to your syllogistical deduction of 
|My observation on the Doctor, that ‘* he was, in some 
| respects, one of the weakest men that ever lived,” I shall 
| not only endeavour to prove my assertion, but also to 
| show the slender foundation upon which you endeavour 
to build a formidable superstructure, no less ridiculous 
than unnecessary ; premising, as a general position, that 
a.man stroxgly prejudiced is weak ; because from his par- 
tiality he is prevented from examining and weighing the 
truth with a strict indifference to his own prepossessions. 
Dr. Johnson’s ideas of a mysterious communication be- 
tween the living and the dead led him to believe in a 
middle state,—whence his belief in the re-appearance of 
departed souls—that God employed demons to assist him 
in governing the world, and that witchcraft and astrology 
were to be believed.—** That life is miserable ( Rambler, 
No. 165) we all feel; to hope happiness and immortality 
is equally vain ; the utmost felicity we can ever attain will 
be little better than alleviation of misery.”* Recommend. 
ing coercive measures for the subjugation of the Ameri- 
cans, he says, ** such a force as may take away, not only 
the power, but the hope of resistance.” Talking of his 
parliamentary speeches, he remarked, ‘*I took care the 
Whig dogs should have the best of it, whatever they spoke.” 
—‘* He was anxiously careful to go out or in at a door or 
passage, by’a certain number of steps from a certain 
point, or at least so-as that either his left or right foot 
should constantly make the first actual movement when 
he came close to the door or passage. I have upon innu- 
' merable occasions observed him suddenly stop, and then 
seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness ; and when 
he’*had neglected, or gone wrong in this sort of magical 
movement, I have seen him go again, put himeelfin a pro- 
per position to begin the ceremony, and, having gone 
tHrough it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and 
join his companions.” — Boswell.—His scandalous and vin- 
dictive attempt to injure the reputation of Milton, and his 
disgraceful conduct to Hawkesworth, are on record. 
from the above it will be seen that he possessed prejudicess 
of no ordinary degree in religion, morals, politics, and 
literature ; and he is but partially acquainted with his 
life, who does not admit, that, on many occasions, he was 
credulously imbecile, rancorously vindictive, and gloomily 
superstitious. Allow me, therefore, in my turn, to appeal 
to the reader, not, indeed, with a volume of Greek and 
Latin expletives, but in simple ‘language, to show that 
the inference from the foregoing is, that Doctor Johnson 
was prejudiced in many things, therefore weak in these 
things ; and among these things were his opinions on 
supernatural agency, ergo, he was weak and credulous in 
his belief and opition of ghosts,and consequently incapable 
of being produced as a sound reasoner on that topic. And, 
instead of my former remark of ** some,” I shall hereafter 
write him down as credulous, dogmatic, and superstitious 
in ** many things! *—How excellent soever the maxim, 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum, may be when necessity justifies 
an inquiry into the conduct and opinions of the dead in 
order to benefit the living, the truth must not be concealed, 
for a living dog is letter than a dead lion. If the majority 
of ** eminent men” be taken as decisive, or greatly in- 
fluential on the subject, I believe the opponents of ghost- 
ology will be the successful party. Addison, who was 
| @ much greater moralist and general promoter of the feli- 
city of the human race than Johnson, exposes the ten- 
dency of this kind of superstition on the human mind, in 
the most lively strokes of wit, and sallies of satiric humour. 
T still maintain that Saul was not sane, and his case ts ir. 
relevant : nor do the scriptures declare that his two ser- 
vants were present at the rising of Samuel, as the witch, on 








* Anable writer of the present day says that ‘ his morals 
are a tissue of rules, maxims, and observations, tending to 
| the dispiriting and degrading of mankind, to the souring of 
| men’s tempers, to the producing, of melancholy, to the cheek- 


M fearful odds, and ought, at least, to have taught you to, ting ofall exertions, to the damptng of all hope,” &c. 
' 


discovering the King, cries,—‘* Why hast thou done this 
thing ?” that is, betrayed me. Now the servants were 
equally guilty of the deception, in sexdgr as finding her for 
the King, but she addresses only one—the King. Again, 
is it very likely that two menial servants from the camp 
should have been permitted to stand and converse with 
their King, at the awful moment in which he expected 
supernatural information respecting himself, his family, 
and kingdom? But Saul, himself, did not perceive 
Samuel for some time, for he often inquires of the woman 
« What seest thou ?”” leaving sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity for a deception on the credulous monarch, who thus 
went to hunt his fortune as people do in our days, when 
they believe the revelation of their destinies being com- 
municated through the position of a few broken leaves at 
the bottom of a tea-cup! Saul was, moreover, in open 
Javour with the Deity, but the Deity renounced him, for 
“the repented he had made him King of Israci."” Now, 
if any man, whose conduct is regulated immediately by 
his Creator, be for a moment supposed capable of acting 
reasonably and justly, after that Creator has withdrawn 
his light and bounty from him, we make such a man act 
independently of God. But in answer to your query, I 
say that every wicked man is morally insane ; but every 
wicked man is not analogous to Saul, for his case is pecu- 
liar and striking—first, in favour with the Deity, and then 
under his greatest displeasure, so that the case cannot rea- 
sonably be extended to mankind at large. In fact, we may 
assert, without exaggeration, that Saul was as great a lu- 
natic as ever monarch was, 


“From Macedonia’s madinan to the Swede.” 


I consider your refutation of my assertion, ** that a faith 
in presentiments is prejudicial to mankind,” fallacious. 
As fear is a matter of feeling, and capable of being in- 
creased even to such a degree as to suspend, or entirely to 
destroy life, it can surely be imbibed by the mind to such an 
influence, as frequently to dispense with the obligations 
of moral duty; and se/f-preservation is a greater incite. 
ment to remain at home in the case I adduced, than would 
be any idea of one’s duty tosave his neighbour. Accord- 
ing to your own dogtrine, if the American physician had 
taken a warning by the dream, he would, or should not, 
have ventured on the lake, even to save a fellow-creature’s 
life. Now, my doctrine, Sir, teaches me to think that 
to preserve a fellow-creature’s life, or to administer to his 
wants and afflictions, isa much more acceptable sacrifice 
to God, than the stoical and perverse mind of him, who, 
from fancying that God told him in a dream he should be 
drowned, would not even attempt the rescue of another. 
You grossly misapply the word when you call it duty, 
that one creature should save another when God told him 
that he should not! It is your doctrine, Sir, and it alone, 
that teaches a man not to cross a deep and rapid river to 
rescue a fellow-creature, because, if at all connected with 
presentiments, you make God to warn him of the certainty 
of his own death in the attempt; but my erced makes me 
believe that the book of Providence is not partially opened 
to this or that man by an immutable, unerring Deity, and 
consequently that one attempting te rescue another does 
it with the hope of preserving his own and anothet’s life. 
You say that education annihilates superstition only ; 
that is, the wheat remains after the chaff is blown away. 
Excellent; for, upon this species of reasoning, what was 
wheat three hundred years ago is now chaff! Excellent 
again. But were not all those cases of supernatural 
agency which you admit to have been false and unfounded 
as much credited, and much more generally supported 
then, than those that now remain, and which you assert 
to be true and well founded? Certainly they were. 
Then comes the query; what guarantee have we that the 
further progress of education will not gradually and ef. 
| feetually diminish the present number ?_ None whatever, 
' If what was gold in 1500, be in 1800 found to be only 
| dross, who is absurd enough to say that the gold of 1800 
| will not be dross likewise in 2100? Or the contrary as 
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sumption will stand, if what was dross in 1500, &c. 
Hence it is plain, that if the reverse be correct, the direct 
cannot be wrong. 

I now come to consider a supernatural case as connected 
with myself, and which occurred a few weeks ago. ‘Talk- 
ing one night with a friend about the peninsular war, and 
military campaigns in general, I dreamed, a little after 
going to bed, that an immense host of military occupied 
the town, andI actually awoke with the sounds of the 
imaginary * shrill tramp and ear-piercing fife ;”’ and, to 
my astonishment next day, mirabile dictu, a detachment 
of soldiers did occupy the town on their route to Man. 
chester! Indulgent reader, this is a MYSTERY, et ex 
uno disce omnes; from this learn all the rest. How one 
comes to dream of soldicrs, after immediately before been 
speaking of campaigns, I have endeavoured to explain in 
page 307 of the present volume. 

You admit the dream of the American physician to 
have been rendered useless—that is, although God sus- 
pended the ordinary laws of nature to warn an individual 
of an impending danger, he could not accomplish his ob- 
ject. Truly, Sir, if God made man in bis own likeness, 
man has amply paid him the compliment, as you have, 
in this instance, invested him with no more than human 
powers, in making an attempt without the deed ; and it is 
not enough that the immutable Supreme be made to re- 
pent frequently of his own actions, and be angry or pleased 
according to the incitements of human feelings, but must 
also be made incapable of accomplishing an end by the 
means he employs for that purpose. Jupiter, weighing 
the destinies of Hector and Achilles, found that the fates 
decreed against the first of these, and that any interposition 
of the father of the gods would be ineffectual. Now you 
place the Governor of the universe on a similar footing with 
the Jupiter of Homer, by permitting fate to drown an in- 
dividual whom God had been pleased to endeavour to save 
by extraordinary means—even super human! But the 
attributes of the Deity permit us to assert that God never 
does any thing without a reason ; and none appears in this 
case, as the Deity knew the physician would not be warned, 
yet we have his omnipotence clashing with his prescience. 
If any thing can dishonour the Deity, it is bringing him 
down to the bar of humanity, and endowing him with our 
passions and inabilities in all his undertakings. Reason, 
properly exercised, attributes to the Deity infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness: Superstition gives him partial 
strength, folly, and weakness. The Deity of Newton isa 
sublime being ; that of Ravaillac a hideous monster ! 

Can you, H. D. give a.good reason why ghosts are seen 
only by one person, although more may be present ;—for 
instance, the case of J. H1.—Why did not his friend see 
that which was to be seen? The early Christians were 
convinced of supernatural agency by hundreds, as the de- 
scension of the Holy Ghost in the shape of cloven tongues, 
&c.; and had we but an instance or two in which two or 
three persons uninterested in the case, further than their 
evidence, would corroborate their having seen a ghost at 
the same time, it would end the present doubt at once, 
It is strange that two persons of the same temperament of 
body, and probably equal strength of mind and clearness 
of visual organs, cannot perceive a thing so distinct and 
close to them as these ** unhallowed visitors” are said to 
be; it is also strange that the ‘* shadowy messenger” 
should appear to the party whom his visit is not to influence, 


their elasticity and power—thy frame is pale, haggard, 
and emaciated, and of thee it may be said, that ‘* thy days 
are numbered.” 


You find it very easy, Sir, to call the objections and rea- 
soning of your opponents, sophistical and futile; yet you, 
yourself, have adduced the precognita, rain, the plumage 
of the paradisical bird, and the variegation of the toucan, 
to prove the visibility and pragmaticalness of apparitions, 
at the same time that you condemn the objections and 
reasoning of your opponents as futile! You appear to me 
to deprecate the obstinacy of others at the same moment 
that you seem negligent of your own admissions, and rea- 
son contradictory to your own premises in the same page 
wherein you accuse others of illogical deductions ; thus 
convincing the unbiased reader, that where you cannot 
command with sound argument, you will, at least, amuse 
with the pertinacity of your remarks.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, June 1, 1826. L. 





TO THE LOUNGER. 

S1rn,—The candid and gentlemanly manner in which 
you address me, fully entitles you to a candid answer with 
regard to your queries. We have, Sir, met before, and I 
am proud that so able a writer as the Lounger should be 
my opponent on the present occasion ; whatever you may 
have to communicate I shall be happy to receive, and I 
trust you will continue to adorn the columns of the Kalei- 
doscope with the productions of your gifted pen. With 
respect to your questions, you ask, 

Ist. ** Were you or not a believer in supernatural ap- 
pearances previously to your seeing this spectre?’’ To 
this I answer, No! I was a complete sceptic on these 
matters, and even now I can scarcely bring my mind to a 
belief in them ; so that unless I had received a most con- 
vincing proof in the actual appearance of an apparition, I 
should treat the idea of supernatural appearances with 
contempt. 

2d. ‘* What train of feeling and thinking were you in 
at the time?” As eight years have elapsed since the oc- 
currence took place, the remembrance of my feelings at 
the time is very imperfect, so that to give any distinct ac- 
count of them, would be impossible; but this I am con- 
fident of, that they (my ideas) had been fixed on no par- 
ticular subject, nor were they in the least confused. 

8d. ** Did you feel any inclination to approach the ap- 
parition?” I think, Sir, you would give me credit for 
more courage than I really possess, if you thought I could 
have a wish to approach my awful visitant ; and I imagine 


that were you to see an apparition, instead of approaching 


it, you would make your best efforts to retreat from its 


vicinity ; for my own part I was too much astounded to 
make any attempts towards approaching the object of my 
terror. 


4th. With regard to the time, it was about eleven 


o'clock, the remainder of the family, consisting of my re- 
lation’s wife and a servant girl, had retired to rest, so that 
there could have been no hoax played off, as your query 
would seem to intimate. There were no inmates of the 
house save those I have enumerated, nor could any one 
have gained admittance, as I fastened the doors myself 
immediately after my relation entered.* 


I have now, to the utmost of my power, answered your 


questions, In this communication I intended to relate a 


and consequently leave him less liable to believe the fact ; | few more facts respecting the appearance of apparitions ; 


thus J. //.’s apparition may concern, distantly, his friend, 


but this I must reserve for a future occasion, as my time is 


ulthough he could not perceive it. But it is no less strange | at present fully occupied in my professional avocations. 


that superstition should have engendered in its machinery 


In the next Kaleidoscope, however, I hope to bring for- 


a little cunning.—The vulgar are easily duped by the idea | ward a fact of the actual appearance of an apparition, at- 
that ¢wo cannot sec an apparition at the same time ; hence | tended with circumstances so strange and appalling as to 
the latitude given to credulity, timidity, and nervous de- | stagger the belief of as confirmed sceptics as yourself. 





bility, as well as ardent imaginations and enthusiastic 
yninds, to conceive or imagine an innumerable number of 


Yours, &c. J. H. 
Manchester, June 6. 


Change in the value of Money.—The following scale of 
prices for seats at coronations, is amusing as showing the 
relative value of money, if not of public curiosity and love 
of exhibition :—Edward 1st, half a farthing ; Edward 2d, 
a farthing; Edward 3d, halfpenny; Richard 2d, penny ; 
Henry 4th, ditto; Henry 5th, Poe go Henry 6th, 
ditto; Edward 4th, ditto; Richard 3d, ditto; Henry 7th, 
ditto; Henry 8th, fourpence; Edward 6th, ditto; Mary, 
ditto; Elizabeth, sixpence; James Ist, one shilling; 
Charles 1st, ditto; Charles 2d, half-a-crown; James 2d, 
ditto; William and Anne, ditto; George 1st, five shil. 
lings ; George 2d, half-a-guinea; George 8d, in Abbey, 
ten guineas—in street, from one to ten guineas; George 
4th, in street, from one to twenty guineas. 

—e 


To Gorrespondents. 


COMPLETION OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE.— 
In reply to the inquiry of 4 Reader, we have to inform him, 
that our present volume will terminate this day fortnight; 
and that as our manuscript index is regularly posted up, it 
will, in all probability, be printed and ready for delivery, 
very early, in the next month. 

APPARITIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS.—We trust the discussions 
on this subject will not be protracted beyond the present 
volume, not because we think with some of our correspon- 
dents, that too much has already been said about the 
matter, or rather the no matter; as those who see appari- 
tions do not find them “ palpable to touch.” The belief, 
or half belief, in the supernatural, is much more general 
than is believed by some persons, or avowed by others; and 
any controversy which tends to weaken the superstition is 
favourable to the cause of truth and human comfort. In 
this view of the subject we regard Dr. Ferriar’s essay, 
which we are now in course of republishing, to be one of 
the most useful literary works with which we are acquaint- 
ed ;—and as we feel assured that the result of the discus- 
sions on this subjeet, which have taken place, or may take 
place, through the medium of the Kaleidoscope, are likely to 
promote truth on a most important point, we are upon 
the whole quite satisfied that we have entered upon its 
consideration. 7. R. wishes us to intimate that J. H. (al- 
though older than himself) was only twelve years of age 
when he saw the apparition mentioned in his letter. 

Although the present number of the Kaleidescope consists of 
twelve, instead of eight pages, we have been obliged to post- 
pone until next week several prose and verse communica- 
tions, in consequence of the unusual length of several of 
the articles inserted this week, especially the extracts from 
Reynolds's Memoirs, and Dr. Ferriar’s Essay. 

FEMALE ANGLING.—As Mercator has complimented us by ask- 
ing our opinion on this subject, we shall venture a few re- 
marks, in reply, next week, when we shall also assign a 
reason for deferring our remarks until that period. Merca- 
tor’s note shall appear at the same time. 

Sin Bertranp.—The third canto of this poem is in reserve 
for our next.—The verses by Nathan, and those of Ianthe, 
and of A. B. on the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, are all in 
preparation. 

Macarthy’s Dream, Legend of a Banchee, &c. is in preparation 
for next week. Our printers have had hard work to de 
cipher it. 

PHRENOLOGY.—Our correspondent Panurge is most welcome. 
We trust we shall be favoured with his further corres- 
pondence. 

Luninous Fish.—The query on this subject has been unavoid- 
ably deferred until next week. 











Cuingesé Music.-The musical piece intended for this week F 


must be deferred until our next. 


REYNoLDs’s Memorrs.—We have omitted stating in the proper | 
place, that our copious notice of Reynolds’s Memoirs is taken 


from the Atlas, the largest newspaper in the kingdom. 
Baron Von WeBer.—We have in reserve for next week an 


interesting notice of the late Baron Von Weber, of whose © 


life a sketch may be found in the Kaleidoscope of 28th of last 
March, page 343. ; 

Cuxss.—In reference to the third paragraph in our notes to 
correspondents last week, on the subject of a drawn game 


at chess, Amateur requests we will point out the situation | 


of the pieces. It was as follows: 





White. Black. 
King.» G-3 os King. .-.-G—8 
Castle .-H—2 een . -B—5 
-C—8 aj, Pawn --G—7 
Pawn --G—4 a "¢e ———  - »- FG 
me» Fo § $ —— «D4 
—_, ..C—G 
White has the move, —— - B-3 








instances; for neither friends nor companions can contra- 
dict that which they cannot see! O Superstition, thou art 


* Query. It sometimes happens that servant girls have 


ulready consumptive, and thy gigantic limbs begin to lose | sweethearts hankering after them,—dit. Kal. 
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